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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Bloody hard work 

Going through the motions for the 
Left Unity national conference, I 
was disappointed that there is only 
one specifically on the unions: that 
is, against the Trade Union Bill. 
Trade unions cannot, in themselves, 
develop socialism, but they are 
essential bedrock organisations for 
defending and advancing workers’ 
basic interests. Socialists and 
‘left’ individuals - except for some 
anarchists and Maoists - orientate to 
the unions in some way; this is even 
more important for a group like Left 
Unity. 

With the Corbyn victory in the 
Labour Party, the connection between 
unions and Labour needs renewed 
attention. The Communist Platform 
motion on the Labour Party correctly 
points to this, although, in my 
opinion, as almost an afterthought. 
Nowhere is it stressed that any 
democratic gains in the Labour Party 
will not be sustainable without a 
vigorous fight to make the union 
leaders accountable to members: 
Labour Party internal democracy 
and left policies are constantly being 
ditched by ‘left’ as well as ‘moderate’ 
leaders in the trade union movement. 

The new situation offers socialists, 
communists and non-aligned militants 
an ideal opportunity for a big drive on 
broader labour-movement democracy 
and accountability, not merely Labour 
Party democracy. It is possible, given 
the political will, for even small 
groups like Left Unity, the CPGB 
and Labour Party Marxists to push 
for a recomposed left in the unions 
(directed at/through Momentum, 
the Campaign for Labour Party 
Democracy, Red Labour and Socialist 
Labour, etc, as well as members of 
existing ‘left caucuses’ in the unions). 

Such a drive for genuine rank- 
and-file control would, of course, 
come up against the entrenched self- 
interests of ‘broad lefts’ and various 
other left caucuses promoted by the 
Socialist Workers Party, Socialist 
Party, Communist Party of Britain/ 
Morning Star , etc. 

And sectarians of various types 
will oppose it as impractical/ 
syndicalist/opportunist or some such, 
instead of trying to build a movement 
in which they would promote political 
perspectives beyond ‘democracy’ and 
‘the rank and file’. 

This is bloody hard work, so no 
surprise that such issues are of minor 
importance to Left Unity overall - 
and to ‘factions’ like the ‘republican 
socialists’ and Communist Platform. 
Alan James 
Teesside 

Time for a split 

Last week I suggested the Left 
Unity conference was about ‘To 
be or not to be’. Having read Sarah 
McDonald’s report of the national 
council meeting, I think the choices 
are not so stark (‘Taking Labour 
seriously’, November 12). They are 
not ‘continue or fold’, but rather 
‘dissolve or split’. Left Unity will 
survive the conference. But without a 
radical break or change of direction 
it will continue to decline into 
irrelevance, with fewer and fewer 
members. 

It is fashionable in the English left 
to think all splits are a bad thing, to 
be avoided at all costs. This is wrong. 
Sometimes a split is necessary to 
purge parties of outdated programmes 
and ideologies which are a barrier to 
progress. It is better to have a radical 
break, in which the future separates 
from a past which is holding militant 
struggle back. 


A good split is one in which there 
is political differentiation and a clear 
division on grounds of policy. Many 
splits are premature because the 
political lines are unclear. But a split 
that has matured to the point of crisis 
and clarity is part of the political 
education of the militant section of 
the working class. So, as far as LU is 
concerned, if I had to choose between 
dissolving or having a good split, I 
would choose the latter. The problem 
is that LU is not ready for a split 
because lines of demarcation remain 
blurred. 

Left Unity is founded on two 
fundamentals. The first principal 
idea is the recognition that in the 
present conditions the working class 
needs a militant party which unites 
social democratic and communist 
workers. This is what the CPGB 
condemns as a “halfway house”. 
The second principal idea, which 
follows on, is that LU is a socialist, 
not a communist, party. LU therefore 
naturally adopted the obvious ideas of 
‘trade union socialism’ or Labourism. 
Promoting old Labour views rooted 
in the 1945 social monarchy were 
seen as a way of uniting the left and 
mobilising working class support. In 
the general election, left Labourism 
made LU and the Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition into natural allies. 

The Scottish referendum and the 
Corbyn movement have thrown a 
spanner in the works. The Scottish 
National Party took Scotland and 
Corbyn has retaken the Labour Party 
and made it more successful than 
Left Unity could have imagined. All 
those comrades in LU who embraced 
Labourism are now being pulled into 
the orbit of Corbyn. The whole of 
LU is now in danger of being sucked 
down that plughole by the liquidator- 
affiliators. Labourism, which seemed 
to be LU’s best weapon, has now 
become its deadly poison. 

In reporting the national council 
Sarah notes that “comrades Shaheen 
and Bluston both jokingly said they 
wanted to join the CPGB, as they 
agreed with everything our comrades 
said”. A line-up between comrade 
Shaheen, one of the main advocates of 
liquidation, and the CPGB, champion 
of affiliation, makes sense. The rise 
of Corbyn has transformed these 
unlikely bedfellows into the best of 
friends as Left Unity’s right wing. In 
Left Unity there is now a ‘hard right’ 
and a ‘soft left’. 

Richard Famos was quoted by 
Sarah as saying that “the left’s 
response to the Labour Party was 
like a child playing football: chasing 
round after the ball, but with no 
thought for positioning or strategic 
play”. It is not just the Labour Party 
they are chasing after. In general the 
left in England does not think ahead. 
It prefers to follow anything that 
moves. Lenin would have condemned 
this as the ‘worship of spontaneity’. 

The Scottish referendum has 
begun to redefine the future - not only 
for Scotland, but England, Wales and 
Northern Ireland as well. If we are not 
simply going to run after the ball, we 
have to position ourselves in relation 
to the national and constitutional 
questions. In Left Unity this translates 
itself into the battle between ‘left 
unionists’ and anti-unionists, on the 
one hand, and between the Labourites 
and republicans, on the other. 

Sarah reports that Jon Duveen 
wanted to invite the new Scottish 
party/alliance, Rise, to LU 
conference. The CPGB opposed this 
and the national council agreed not 
to invite them. Inviting Rise to send 
a representative does not change 
the policy of left unionism or left 
nationalism one jot. But it does 
mean we are ready at least to have a 
dialogue. The CPGB’s opposition to 
inviting Rise is directed internally in 


support of Glasgow South branch and 
against all anti-unionists in LU. 

Left unionists and anti-unionists 
cannot be in the same party - that 
much is obvious. It is also clear that 
Labourites and republicans should not 
be in the same party. We have mixed 
and matched these politics in one 
organisation for a while. That time 
has now come to an end. Objectively 
it is time for a split. I do not see this 
happening at Left Unity conference. 
The most likely outcome is that the 
hard right will defeat the soft left and 
LU will agree to try to affiliate to the 
Labour Party. This will prove one 
more step on the road to dissolution. 
Better to have a clean break. 

Steve Freeman 
Left Unity and Rise 

Communising 

According to the CPGB’s Notes for 
Action (August 14), the Communist 
University is “the high point of the 
CPGB’s calendar ... an incredibly 
important event for us”. But neither 
the Weekly Worker nor NfA carried a 
report. 

The August 28 NfA said that 
the first Weekly Worker after the 
publication break would include “a 
general CU overview”, but what 
that issue of the paper (September 
3) did carry was remarks by four 
comrades attending for the first time. 
It was noticeable that this was half the 
length of the report on Left Unity’s 
first youth day school. If I were North 
American, I’d start a Facebook page 
called CU Justice. 

Also only 13 videos of the 23 
sessions are currently available 
on the CPGB website. Despite the 
extensive Weekly Worker coverage 
of Corbynmania, it is regrettable that 
those absent include Mike Macnair’s 
‘Entryism and the Labour Party’ and 
the one by Pat Smith. It’s also a pity 
that this year’s videos are different, 
in being speaker-centred, without the 
voices of ‘the plebs’. This contrasts 
with SWP videos, which since their 
‘difficulties’ almost always include 
the remarks of non-speakers. 

I watched with interest the three 
CU videos of Hillel Ticktin’s talks, 
‘Crisis’, ‘Transition’, and ‘Socialism’. 
I was struck by three points he made: 

1. Drawing attention to the life of the 
individual, not just the collective: 
because of Stalinism the latter has 
acquired a “repulsive” reputation 
(‘Transition’). 

2. Referring to “dirty labour” 
mitigated by automation, he said: 
“The actual transition to ... socialism, 
when it does actually come, ... hasn’t 
got an economic dynamic, so its 
dynamic would have to be political 
- that’s to say, the population would 
have to be already imbued with the 
need to change that society, and there 
would have to be a period of time 
when people were basically doing 
things they didn’t like doing - ... 
working in factories and so forth ...” 
(‘Transition’). 

3. On abolishing the state and 
replacing it with administration, 
including decentralised, devolved 
planning, “you would expect 
everybody in one way or another 
to be involved ... people would 
take part to a much greater degree 
in the running of the society itself. 
That’s to say, it’s not just a question 
of elections; you’d expect the 
proportions of the population to take 
turns in administering the society 
because only that way you can really 
have a democratic form. Everybody 
has to be involved at some time of 
their lives, as it were: nobody’s there 
permanently” (‘Socialism’). 

I’m sure Hillel would not 
disagree with the idea that achieving 
socialism/communism (he treats 
them as synonyms) means engaging 
in a process of communising, which 


starts for us as undermining the 
capitalising of people’s lives, and 
it requires the decommodifying 
of goods and services. It involves 
the development of authenticity at 
the expense of alienation. Call it 
the integral living of the universal 
class for itself. Socialists need to 
reclaim talk of freedom, fun and 
pleasure, individual and collective 
responsibility, and be their champion. 
We need conceptions of freedom-from 
and freedom-to: emancipation from 
exploitation and oppressions, and 
the living of liberation in individual 
and communal projects, some even 
exploratory and experimental. We 
promote human flourishing at the 
expense of suffering. 

We are for developing self- 
control, making redundant the 
alter-discipline of authorities; in 
engendering awareness that the 
welfare of others is a need of one’s 
own, the boundary of one’s self is 
transformed, extending and involving 
others; enveloping others and being 
enveloped develops a more collective 
self. It is the practising of non-erotic 
love: communists are philanthropists. 
Democracy - ie, widespread 
participation in decision-making - 
is simply the means giving us the 
best chance to develop the good life 
for the whole species, all the while 
respecting that freedom recognises 
necessity. Communising means 
discovering how to institutionalise 
enthusiasm in a non-commodity 
form. 

If a scientific understanding of 
economic life requires a conception 
of mode of production, then that of 
political life requires a conception 
of mode of ruling. Power is simply 
one way to rule; leading society, 
invoking fear and hope, are others. 
Communising consists in developing 
anti-ruling at the expense of ruling, 
with the former harbouring a 
dynamic of re-ruling and de-ruling 
- and de-ruling itself hosting a 
dynamic of co-governing and self- 
governing. Each of these dynamics 
marks a phase in the prospective 
history of communising. In all this, 
communising requires the working 
class and its allies to use a mode of 
anti-ruling to govern both control of 
access to valued, thus significant, 
entities, and control over the quality 
of relations. In being anti-ruling, 
communists are anti-political; it 
makes us integral, not political. 

Communising is an attempt to 
create a community of self-governors. 
The integral organisation of 
communist society is regulation, order, 
association - achieved not by ruling, 
but by governing, self-governing. This 
is the sublation of alienation. Human 
political history is a management 
struggle - the management of valued 
entities and relations. The scientific, 
communist aim is none other than to 
make us all managers, make us all 
governors, make us all administrators. 
This gives a new meaning to ‘the 
managerial revolution’. 

I have explored these ideas, and 
the nature of politics for scientific 
communists, in what would have been 
three articles for the Weekly Worker. 
The editorial team wanted them 
rewritten as two, but unfortunately 
I wasn’t able to make the time to do 
this. They are available, however, 
at https://thrutheeyesofcorpses. 
wordpress.com. 

Jara Handala 
email 

Energetic 

Interesting debate between Tony 
Clark and Ted Hankin. I agree with 
Tony’s criticism (Letters, November 
12) of Ted’s doctrinarism (Letters, 
November 5). I think this ‘chicken 
or egg’ argument over which came 
first - feudalism being done in by 


the development of the productive 
forces or the productive forces 
being allowed to develop because of 
feudalism - is overly scholastic. Tony 
misses the entire dialectic point that 
these two things are intertwined and 
they are both true. But that is not why 
I’m writing. 

The important point Tony makes 
here is that none of the development 
of the forces of production could 
have occurred without better energy 
resources. And quite honestly it 
doesn’t matter if Marx missed this or 
not. That is only important if one is 
wedded to some sort of doctrinaire 
interpretation of Marx. Let’s examine 
the actual material history. 

Tony’s point, however, is 100% 
accurate. All the productive forces 
advances could not have happened 
without fossil fuels. By productive 
forces I don’t mean only the 
expansion of the working class and 
the development of industry. I also 
mean higher educational levels, 
modem science and culture, and all 
the higher levels of productivity that 
flow from their expansion. At every 
‘stage’ in human development you 
see a corresponding development, 
deployment and advance in energy 
resources. When humans moved from 
renewable resources (burning up the 
forests, cooking and heating with cow 
dung) to fossil fuels, as a species we 
started up the ladder of better and 
more productive use of energy. 

Every stage of human development 
was accompanied, indeed based 
upon, an ever greater deployment of 
energy per capita in ever cheaper, 
ever more useful, ever more abundant 
and ever denser forms of energy. The 
energy of output per weight of coal 
is almost three to four times that of 
wood. But the ability to mine it, and 
process it, allowed it to be far more 
useful than wood. From coal we 
move to oil, which, around the period 
of World War I, proved to be far more 
useful. At every step energy forms got 
denser, more abundant - and cheaper. 

Without this almost linear form of 
progression, such expansion could 
not have taken place. Energy really is 
the material basis for the expansion 
of the productive forces. If Marxism 
teaches us that part of the ultimate 
goal of communism is to ‘free the 
productive forces’ from the restraints 
of class society, then Marxists have to 
solve the contradiction among some 
that seek to reduce, and not expand, 
the use of energy that would be 
required to make this so. 

I am not a climate change denialist, 
but using less energy is backward, 
indeed reactionary. We actually need 
more energy - a lot more - to transition 
our society away from fossil fuels and 
greenhouse gas emissions. Anything 
we use to phase out fossil fuels has 
to be as abundant, useful and denser 
than used hitherto. It means not 
heading toward more diffuse forms 
of energy, but rather more advanced 
forms of dense energy profiles. 

David Walters 
San Francisco 

Exactly 

I am puzzled by Mike Macnair’s 
response (‘Masses and government’, 
November 12) to my article, ‘All 
power to the Labour government’ 
(October 15), and subsequent 
correspondence on the question of 
office versus power. 

Mike asks how Alexis Tsipras (or 
Jeremy Corbyn) could possibly head 
a movement to translate office into 
power, having run a series of election 
campaigns in which he denied any 
intention of doing so. He poses this 
as a criticism of my position, whereas 
in fact it’s exactly the point I’ve been 
making all along. 

Chris Knight 
[ .cwisham 
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LEFT UNITY 


Choosing between two cultures 

Paul Demarty says we have the opportunity to organise in a 
radically democratic fashion 


A t this weekend’s conference, Left 
Unity faces several stark choices. 
Foremost among them is, of 
course, whether to continue to exist. LU 
was in part founded on the initiative of 
Kate Hudson and Andrew Burgin, key 
members of the anti-war movement and 
various anti-austerity fronts - along with 
one Jeremy Corbyn, then merely the 
honourable bearded leftie for Islington 
North. Now that he has gone on to 
greater things, does LU wind itself up? 
Does it cany on regardless? Does it shift 
its political basis radically to the left? 

It’s a poser, dealt with elsewhere in 
this paper. We doubt the vote will go 
with comrades Salman Shaheen and 
Pete Green, and that LU will dissolve 
itself immediately - if only because 
many of the supporters of this idea will 
have voted with their feet already. 

Should LU still exist on Sunday, 
there will be another significant 
decision to make - on the future of 
its constitution. There are, on the one 
hand, several tinkering amendments 
proposed to the existing version, and on 
the other, a new constitution and code 
of conduct proposed by the Communist 
Platform. Underlying this is another, 
more fundamental choice - between 
two political cultures. 

The unresolved tension here is well 
enough exemplified if we revisit - again 
- the case of Laurie McCauley. The 
shortest possible sketch of proceedings 
is as follows: in the summer of 2014, a 
visceral dispute erupted in Manchester 
branch over Steve Hedley, a prominent 
left official in the RMT union dogged 
by allegations of domestic abuse. 
Laurie, a supporter of the Communist 
Platform, reported the proceedings 
- naming names - in this paper. He 
was then suspended unconstitutionally 
by the branch. Suspended he remained 
for a year and three months, before a 
disputes committee prepared to resolve 
the issue could be found. 

The ban was (correctly) declared 
unconstitutional, as was the supposed 
right of branches to hold their 
proceedings in secret. We have no 
idea whether DC members consider 
these two facts ‘good things’ - whether 
they consider the lack of an explicit 
provision affirming the right of LU 
bodies to keep their discussions private 
to be some kind of unfortunate oversight. 
But they called it as they saw it, within 
the letter of their remit, which is all one 
really needs from a disputes committee, 
and frankly compares very favourably to 
all those who put their oar in beforehand. 

We have had persistent dishonest 
innuendo about supposed ‘bullying’ 
and ‘oppressive behaviour’ voiced 
against comrade Laurie, without anything 
so much as a concrete charge that it 
would be possible for a competent body 
to investigate. (Quite how seriously 
his Manchester tormentors take such 
allegations can be gleaned from the fact 
that all references to the bullying matter 
were deleted from the motion that 
formally suspended him, and that the 
latter was passed at the same meeting as a 
motion declaring branch affairs private). 

Amazingly, this behaviour still 
continues on the part of some comrades. 
At the recent NC meeting in London, 
principal speaker Felicity Dowling said 
that a teacher had been hauled up in 
front of their head as a result of being 
named in the Weekly Worker. No names 
given; not even the name of the school, 
so an intrepid Weekly Worker journalist 
cannot even check up with the offending 
headteacher. In other words, further 
insinuations, innuendo and slander. 

I use the latter word advisedly: were 
comrade Dowling to make a similarly 
vague accusation based on unnamed 
sources against, say, the robustly litigious 
George Galloway, she would be before 
the courts immediately and find herself 



Demands for silence 


on the hook for a lot of money by the time 
the plaintiff’s counsel had drawn breath. 

We, of course, will do no such thing, 
for it is not in our culture. The name of 
our platform is a clue: we stand, as best 
we can, in the tradition of Karl Marx 
and Friedrich Engels, August Bebel, 
Karl Kautsky and Vladimir Lenin, 
among countless others, and the whole 
movement they attempted to build: for 
revolution, by the hand of the working 
class, against capitalism and the rule of 
the bourgeoisie. For these figures - who 
are no more than the marquee names of 
a time when our movement was making 
progress - the project had profound 
implications for organisational norms 
and political culture. 

Above all, the communist movement 
was the first movement that had to 
be democratic in order to succeed. 
Its essential claims and objectives 
demanded it. We stand on a certain social 
base - the working class - which has only 
its own bodies and minds to sell. It is, in 
itself, objectively powerless. It obtains 
power by amassing those bodies and 
minds, through conscious, collective 
organisation and action. This can only be 
achieved through democracy. Cursed as 
we are with equality, there exists only one 
means for subordinating the individual 
to the collective: majority rule. 

Majority rule, however, can only 
be real if majorities are mutable. There 
must be the possibility of replacing 
leading factions. This is simply a 
necessity for competent organisation. 
Even corporations have boards of 
directors and shareholders’ meetings for 
this purpose. For us, alas, the thing has 
to be managed democratically - which 
is infinitely harder. That means full 
liberty of agitation for minorities (and 
majorities!) within the organisation. 
Which in turn means full liberty of public 
criticism, of ideas and of individuals. We 
must unite in action, of course, and 
those who break this unity must be 
disciplined. But minorities will only feel 
morally bound by this discipline if they 
feel they have been given a fair shake. 

All of this holds only on the basis of 
the aforementioned axiom - we seek the 
overthrow of capitalism by the conscious 
action of the working class. Any other 
class in history can perfectly well organise 
undemocratically (if it can organise at 
all). If we seek only to refonn capitalism, 
then our objective necessarily involves 
retaining the state and its bureaucracy, 
never mind the private bureaucracies of 
capital, and thus to a certain point ‘leaving 
things to the experts’. If it is spontaneous 
rather than conscious action, meanwhile, 
then one may as well operate, like the 
Bakuninists, as an ‘invisible dictatorship’, 
setting things in motion behinds the back 
of the masses. Here, too, democracy is 
thoroughly dispensable. 


As it happens, these are the three 
cardinal sins of our movement since its 
last period of relative health - class 
collaboration, statist reformism and 
action-fetishism. As an unavoidable 
result, it - and the wider workers’ 
movement - has become crippled with 
bureaucratism in various fonns. Whether 
it is the ossified careerism of the social 
democratic parties and trade unions, the 
stitched-up internal life of what remains 
of the ‘official communist’ movement 
or the paradoxically dictatorial regimes 
that reign in small Trotskyist, Maoist 
and other sects. 

In Left Unity, bureaucratism takes 
its own particular form. Officially, 
everything is almost hunky-dory: 
platforms in LU have the right to 
criticise the leadership in public, and 
(it turns out, a year and three months 
later) members have the right to report 
their branch meetings. Yet there remains 
enormous discomfort with these facts. 

Some individuals, such as comrade 
Matthew Caygill in Leeds, have more or 
less demanded that organised groupings 
within LU silence themselves (democracy 
in this case meaning that everyone agrees 
with one M Caygill). Comrade Dowling 
is another, quite particular case. The most 
vociferous and tireless advocate of ‘safe 
spaces’ within LU, her efforts have so far 
come to nought. Yet the longer we put 
it off, apparently, the more bizarre her 
proposals get. 

Having been rebuffed at LU’s first 
conference, comrade Dowling went 
away and came back with a beefed-up 
safe spaces policy, this time aimed for 
some reason at ensuring compliance with 
child protection legislation. A ludicrous 
manoeuvre at last year’s conference led to 
the policy again being rejected, with the 
Communist Platform’s code of conduct 
winning the plurality (but not majority) of 
votes. This time around, it has not got to 
conference floor thanks to technical cock- 
ups - although she did manage to get 
Liverpool to move a gutting amendment 
(46A) to the Teesside (Communist 
Platform) code of conduct. Besides asking 
Left Unity to maintain its “commitment 
to safe spaces” and wanting “a party-wide 
discussion” on the issue in the lead-up to 
the 2016 conference, the comrades want 
us to “produce procedures for younger 
members that meet at least statutory 
requirements for safeguarding.” 

Comrade Dowling’s world view 
seems to be entirely filtered through the 
mindset of municipal child protection 
agencies. This is the predominant 
version of bureaucratism in Left Unity 
- the view that individual comrades are 
fragile, like small children, and so need 
to be protected. They must be protected, 
naturally, from ‘bullying’, which 
includes ... political exposure in the 
public press. In order to be so protected, 
however, a protector is required. 

As in classical liberalism - no kind 
of democratic ideology - a body above 
the mass of individuals is required to 
enforce good behaviour. The individual, 
in defence of his or her rights, appeals 
to this higher power in order to be left 
alone. This is, in the end, the same world 
view as the official labour bureaucracy, 
which is reduced increasingly to legalistic 
resolutions of matters that would once 
have been settled through industrial 
action; and, further, the state bureaucracy, 
which will ensure ‘fairness’ in public 
affairs; and even the spooks, who only 
spy on our web traffic to keep us safe. 

Those are the two options - the 
risks and rewards of democracy, 
or the benevolent protection of the 
bureaucracy. Either the downtrodden 
must be protected from the powerful, 
or they must, through struggle, become 
powerful. Left Unity has so far refused, 
definitively, to choose • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current political 
situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public meetings and other 
events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday November 22: No forum. 

Sunday November 29, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and reading 
group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. Study of Ralph 
Miliband’s Parliamentary socialism. This meeting: ‘Introduction’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

An introduction to human origins 

Tuesday November 24, 6.45pm: ‘“Women’s biggest husband is the moon”: 
gender egalitarianism among the BaYaka hunter-gatherers (Congo Basin)’. 
Speaker: Jerome Lewis. Daryll Forde seminar room, Anthropology Building, 

14 Taviton Street (off Gordon Square), London WC1 (nearest tube: Euston). 
Talks are free, all welcome. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

10 Years of BDS 

Thursday November 19,7pm: Public meeting on anniversary of Israel boycott 
campaign. Friends Meeting House, Mount Street, Manchester Ml. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: www.palestinecampaign.org. 

No to austerity 

Saturday November 21,1.30pm: Rally, Central Hall, Westminster Storey’s 
Gate, London SW1. Speakers include John McDonnell and Yanis Varoufakis. 
Organised by Trade Union Coordinating Group: www.tucg.org.uk. 

Left Unity 

Saturday November 21, 11am to 5.30pm, Sunday November 22,11am 
to 5pm: Conference, the Venue, first floor, Student Central, Malet Street, 
London WC1. 

Organised by Left Unity: 

http://leftunity.org/national-conference-2015-pre-conference-timetable. 

Protest the autumn statement 

Nottingham: Saturday November 21,2pm, Old Market Square, Nottingham 
NG1. www.facebook.com/events/101187886910160. 

Eastbourne: Saturday November 21, 11am, Bankers Corner, Eastbourne 
BN21. www.facebook.com/events/416174951911966. 

Cambridge: Saturday November 21,12 noon, Guildhall, Market Square, 
Cambridge CB2. 

Bristol: Tuesday November 24, 5.15pm, Cascade Steps, Habourside, Bristol 
BS1. www.facebook.com/events/981806018524290. 

Doncaster: Tuesday November 24,12 noon, Mansion House, 45 High 
Street, Doncaster DN1. www.facebook.com/events/531397327008779. 
Newcastle: Tuesday November 24, 5pm, City Library, Civic Centre, Barras 
Bridge, Newcastle upon Tyne NE1. 

Swindon: Tuesday November 24, 5pm, Crumpled Waterfall, Canal Walk, 
Swindon SN1. www.facebook.com/events/454566661418849. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Out of credit 

Tuesday November 24, 6pm: Protest against chancellor’s autumn statement. 
Assemble Trafalgar Square, London WC2, for march to Downing Street, 
London SW1. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

The future of co-ops 

Thursday November 26, 5.30pm: Meeting, Odd Bar, 30-32 Thomas Street, 
Manchester M4. 

Organised by Co-operatives UK: www.uk.coop. 

Which way for Palestine? 

Thursday November 26, 7pm: Talk, David Hume Tower, George Square, 
Edinburgh EH8. Speaker: Dr Mads Gilbert. 

Organised by Scottish Palestine Campaign: www.scottishpsc.org.uk. 

The trouble with TTIP 

Thursday November 26, 8pm: Film screening, Methodist Church Hall, 155 
Half Moon Lane, London SE24. Stephen Morris’s documentary about the 
notorious trade agreement. 

Organised by 38 Degrees: https://home.38degrees.org.uk. 

Another Lambeth is possible 

Saturday November 28,1pm to 5pm: Housing conference, Pop Brixton, 49 
Brixton Station Road, London SW9. 

Organised by Lambeth Housing Activists: 

www.facebook.com/Lambeth-Housing-Activists-l 423191814647676. 

Combating climate change 

Sunday November 29,12 noon: National demonstration. Assemble Park 
Lane, London Wl, for march to Millbank, London SW1. 

Organised by Time to Act: www.timetoact2015.org. 

People’s Assembly 

Saturday December 5,10am to 5pm: Annual conference, Friends Meeting 
House, 173-177 Euston Road, London NW1. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Independent Socialists 

Saturday December 5,12 noon to 5pm: Annual general meeting, The 
Meeting Place, 2 Langley Lane, Vauxhall, London SW8. Theme: Corbynism - 
debating the next steps for independent socialists. 

Organised by Independent Socialist Network: 
www.independentsocialistnetwork.org. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name and 
address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If you need 
further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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LEFT UNITY 


Charting our future 

Jack Conrad offers his recommendations for the November 21-22 conference 


O ur standing orders committee 
finally put up the full list of 
motions and amendments 
submitted by Left Unity’s branches 
and members on the afternoon of 
November 16. 1 The promised date 
had been November 13. As a result, 
neither the CPGB’s Provisional 
Central Committee nor the Communist 
Platform’s steering group has had the 
opportunity to discuss, let alone agree, 
solid voting recommendations. What 
goes for us probably goes for other 
organised tendencies. Given that the 
very existence of Left Unity hangs in 
the balance, the SOC’s delay is therefore 
to be regretted. Sober, well founded, far¬ 
sighted decisions require due time for 
collective consideration. 

Consequently, I have been landed 
with the unenviable task of ploughing 
through the motions and amendments 
and passing judgement. With less than 
two days available to me - we go to 
press on Wednesday - it needs to be 
stressed that my comments are those of 
an individual. After consultations with 
other comrades a change here or there 
is quite conceivable. Nevertheless, we 
will vote as a bloc and if opportunities 
arise negotiate as a bloc. 

I had another disadvantage, in that 
I did not know what the proposed 
agenda was (it came out on November 
19 - after I had written this piece). The 
Communist Platfonn seems to have 
convincingly won the argument that 
the first day of the national conference 
ought to be given over to the Labour 
Party and the future of Left Unity. 
At least that is what the November 
14 national council meeting backed. 
Moreover, the Communist Platform 
won an “overwhelming” national 
council vote in April 2015 extending 
the time of conference from one to 
two days, with one of those days being 
“dedicated to the constitution”. 2 Our 
intention has always been crystal- 
clear: replacing the dysfunctional 
constitution with one that is fit for 
purpose. However, I know from barbed 
comments that behind the scenes 
there are moves afoot to overturn that 
decision. But does the standing orders 
committee agree? I rang the national 
office. No reply. I emailed the national 
office. Again, no reply. 

Confusing matters still further, the 
SOC decided to mimic the practice of 
the trade union and labour bureaucracy 
and hold a branch ballot on which 
motions should be given priority (each 
branch had five votes). The sort of X 
factor popularity contest that prevented 
the Labour Party debating the renewal 
of the Trident missile system at the 
September 27-30 Brighton conference. 
Hardly a rational way of arriving at 
agreed tactics, strategy and structures. 

Though I am unsure, one must 
presume that the SOC has listed the 
motions on the basis of some kind of 
popularity contest, but starting with the 
grouped question of the Labour Party 
and the future of Left Unity (there are 
five other groupings: EU referendum, 
campaigning, Left Unity constitution, 
emergency and other motions). 

LU and Labour 

Anyway, motion 1 comes from 
Kate Hudson and Andrew Burgin, 
respectively Left Unity’s national 
secretary and treasurer. It has to be said 
that their motion contains nothing bold, 
nothing original, nothing that amounts 
to a critical re-examination of Left 
Unity’s existing strategy. In essence it 
is a ‘business as usual’ motion. It begins 
with a routine welcome for Jeremy 
Corbyn’s “landslide victory”, along 
with the well founded claim that this 


“opens a new period of class struggle”. 
However, it has to be said that the 
operative conclusions are virtually non¬ 
existent. Faced with what they describe 
as an “historic opportunity”, comrades 
Hudson and Burgin propose to 
“develop our online journal”, cooperate 
with the development of Momentum, 
organise a talking shop conference in 
the spring and “reassess our electoral 
strategy” next year. 

The main purpose of the motion 
is to “reaffirm” Left Unity’s 
political commonality with the 
Corbyn leadership around the usual 
environmentalist, feminist, socialist, 
ant-racist, etc, good causes. Comrades 
Hudson and Burgin also want to 
emphasise Left Unity’s commitment 
to the European Left Party (a strange 
concoction, uniting Syriza in Greece, 
Gennany’s Left Party, Sinn Fein, the 
‘official communist’ parties of Austria, 
Belgium, Finland, France and Spain, 
Communist Refoundation in Italy, 
Left Bloc in Portugal, the Danish Red- 
Green Alliance, et al 3 ). The European 
dimension is positive, but the political 
foundations are shaky. Vote against. 

Not a few comrades seem to have 
made the calculation that, because 
comrades Hudson and Burgin are the 
two leading personalities in Left Unity, 
their motion would be voted top of 
the pops. Therefore, so the reasoning 
goes, to ensure you get your viewpoint 
debated at conference amend the 
Hudson-Burgin motion. 

Hence we have these five 
amendments or sets of amendments. 

The first, 1A, is from Stockport 
branch. The comrades want to ensure 
that there is “no question of Left Unity 
declining to contest seats identified 
by our branches, wherein Labour 
candidates will not publicly pledge 
to vote against cuts”. The motivation 
is obviously sincere, but the politics 
are localist, short-sighted and lack 
tactical acumen. Standing against 
official Labour candidates under the 
new circumstances of the Corbyn- 
McDonnell leadership is surely 
inadvisable at least at the moment. 
Better to raise the demand for automatic 
reselection in the Labour Party. So vote 
against. 

York (IB) calls for Left Unity 
to “play an active role in building 
Momentum”. It is hard to object. Vote 
for. The same goes for 1C from West 
London. The comrades are pleased by 
the establishment of Momentum, want 
to encourage Left Unity members to 
join and seek to ensure Momentum is 
“an open, democratic organisation”. 
Vote for. 

Amendment ID comes from 
Edmund Potts and Nick Wrack of 
the so-called Independent Socialist 
Network. Basically the comrades 
are intent on beefing up the socialist 
credentials of the Hudson-Burgin 
motion. The comrades are also right to 
pour cold water on Labour’s founding 
“values” and the experience of past 
and present ‘radical left’ governments 
in Europe. From Mitterrand to Tsipras, 
they have been “marked by failure and 
disappointment”. Vote for. 

Motion 2 from Haringey also 
welcomes the election of Corbyn and 
wants to “work with the left at all 
levels of the Labour Party to build joint 
initiatives where our policies overlap”. 
Its call for this to take organisational 
form has, of course, been overtaken 
by events: ie, the foundation 
of Momentum. However, what 
distinguishes the Haringey motion 2 
from the Hudson-Burgin motion 1 is 
that it contains a plea for Left Unity’s 
“national committee” (sic) to “explore” 


the “possibility” of affiliating to 
the Labour Party. This smacks of a 
platonic, not an active, approach to me. 
The perspective of fighting, agitating, 
campaigning is missing. 

It is clear that motion 2 has the 
backing of Socialist Resistance. This 
represents another one of those abrupt 
political about-turns by SR. Not so long 
ago the comrades were worrying over 
the success of the Corbyn campaign 
and warning about the dangers of 
fostering illusions in the Labour Party. 
Anyway, until the “terms of affiliation” 
have become clear the Haringey 
comrades want Left Unity to continue 
as “currently constituted”. Vote against. 

Amendment 2A was agreed by 
Camden and Islington and originates 
with SR’s Terry Conway. The aim 
amounts to little more than updating 
motion 2 by adding some pedestrian 
remarks about building and becoming 
involved with a “democratic” 
Momentum. While we want motion 
2 to fall, if it goes through it would 
be strengthened somewhat by 2A. 
Therefore vote for it. 

Motion 3 is from Pete Green, 
Salman Shaheen, Tom Walker, Rachel 
Godfrey-Wood and Carla Willig. 
The comrades propose to “dissolve” 
Left Unity “as a political party” and 
reconstitute it as a loose “network”, 
working mainly but not exclusively 
within the Labour Party. It should 
be pointed out that comrades Green 
and Shaheen are principal speakers 
and comrade Walker is our media 
officer. Frankly, however, theirs is 
a liquidationist perspective ... and 
comrades Godfrey-Wood and Willig 
have already resigned from Left Unity 
and joined the Labour Party. At least 
300 others have done the same thing, 
including members of our executive 
committee: eg, Luke Cooper and Liz 
Davis. 

Motion 4 comes under the names 
of Jack Conrad, Tina Becker and 
Sheffield. Here are the unmistakable 
politics of the Communist Platform. 
Uniquely this motion is based on a long¬ 
term, strategic approach to the Labour 
Party. It is not just about welcoming the 
election of Corbyn or jumping onto the 
Momentum bandwagon. 

Our perspective is to transform 
the Labour Party into a permanent 
united front of the working class. 
Towards that end we seek to break 
Left Unity from all the halfway-house 
illusions, opportunist attempts to 
chase the Greens and adaptations to 
petty nationalism. Instead Left Unity 
should commit itself to the “project 
of transforming the Labour Party 
into an instrument for working class 
advance and international socialism”. 
Organisationally the Labour Party must 
become the “umbrella organisation for 
all trade unions, socialist groups and 
pro-working class partisans”. Towards 
this end we want Left Unity to “demand 
the complete elimination of all 
undemocratic bans and proscriptions” 
and seek affiliation to the Labour Party. 

There is no attempt to prettify 
Labour’s rotten history: 

Ideas of reclaiming the Labour 
Party and the return of the old clause 
four are totally misplaced. From 
the beginning the party has been 
dominated by the labourbureaucracy 
and the ideas of reformism. The 
party must be refounded on the basis 
of a genuinely socialist programme, 
as opposed to social democratic 
gradualism or bureaucratic statism. 

We also make clear that our aim should 
not be a 2020 Corbyn election victory 


and a Labour government that seeks 
to save capitalism from itself. That 
would only create disillusionment in 
the working class. No, Labour “should 
only consider forming a government 
when it has the active support of a clear 
majority of the population and has a 
realistic prospect of implementing a 
full socialist programme”. This cannot 
be achieved in Britain “in isolation 
from Europe and the rest of the world”. 

Obviously this motion deserves 
support. 

Motion 5 from Fred Carpenter and 
Fred Leplat welcomes the “stunning 
victory” of Jeremy Corbyn. The 
comrades wish to see Left Unity fighting 
for and defending a government based 
on Corbyn’s anti-austerity, anti-racism, 
anti-war and other such cliches. There 
are no criticisms. No warnings. No 
concrete demands. Sadly, the lessons 
of Syriza have not been leamt. Vote 
against. 

However, comrade Carpenter 
appears to have come to recognise 
that motion 5 is bland, trite and 
tailist. So, together with Roy Wall, he 
submitted an amendment to his own 
motion. 5A proposes six supportable 
priority demands, which should “form 
the programme of the next Labour 
government”. Eg, “Repeal of all anti¬ 
trade-union laws. For the right to 
strike.” Whatever my reservations, 
such demands ought to be supported. 
Vote for amendment 5A. 

Motion 6 from Waltham Forest and 
Lambeth does contain the perspective 
of constituting Left Unity as a Labour 
Party affiliate. However, it ends rather 
oddly: “If accepted as an affiliated 
society, LU will make its first priority 
to ensure that all Labour Party branch 
meetings are fully accessible.” Yet, as 
we have pointed out to the comrades, 
Labour’s national executive committee 
is already obliged, under clause VIII 
3E, to ensure that members are not 
“precluded” from meetings and events 
“because they cannot gain access”. A 
similar formulation can be found in 
clause VI 4. 4 Whether or not this is the 
practice in every branch I could not 
possibly say. But, surely, as amendment 
6A from Teesside and Sheffield rightly 
says, our “first priority” ought to be 
“transforming the Labour Party into an 
instrument for working class advance 
and international socialism”. Vote for 
motion 6 ... if 6A can be agreed. 

Norwich’s motion 7 is worthwhile. 
The comrades do not wish to see LU 
“dissolved”. Instead we should work 
closely with Labour’s rank and file, 
firstly in democratising the annual 
conference and secondly in getting rid 
of “all prescriptions preventing political 
groups who have their own programme 
affiliating to the Labour Party”. Good. 
Vote for. 

Motion 8 is written by Steve 
Freeman and Russell Caplan. The 
comrades think that Corbyn’s victory 
has pulled the rug from under Left 
Unity’s feet. They are not wrong. 
However, they seek to remodel LU 
along the lines of Rise in Scotland. It 
other words, an English version of left 
nationalism. Reject. 

Lambeth’s motion 9 “welcomes 
Jeremy Corbyn’s victory”. It contains 
some good points, but it is spoilt 
because, while it wants to encourage 
unions such as the RMT and FBU to 
affiliate to the Labour Party, it also seeks 
to “abolish” clauses in the Labour Party 
constitution which prevent affiliates 
from supporting “other workers’ 
parties in elections” (note, the RMT has 
actually backed Green candidates as 
well as the dead-end Scottish Socialist 
Party). No, it is right that affiliates to 


the Labour Party are constitutionally 
barred from backing those standing 
against Labour candidates. We, on the 
other hand, look towards the day when 
the CPGB is a recognised affiliate and 
we have Labour-CPGB candidates and 
Labour-CPGB MPs and councillors 
(the case in the early 1920s). So vote 
against motion 9. 

Stuart King and Simon Hardy 
seek to correct their own motion with 
amendment 9A. Instead of calling for 
Left Unity members to join the Labour 
Representation Committee, they want 
them to join Momentum. A necessary 
update. 

And, although it has its weaknesses, 
the Glasgow South motion 10 can be 
supported. The comrades want an end 
to standing candidates against Labour 
and call for Left Unity to maintain 
its structures, produce a paper to “aid 
organisation, political education and 
debate” as part of an effort to draw 
together “a Marxist current” within the 
Corbyn movement. However, there is 
no position on fighting for affiliation. 
A correction proposed by amendment 
10A from both Teesside and Sheffield. 

Referendum 

Motion 11 from Southwark tells us 
that there will be a referendum on the 
EU “by the end of 2014”! Ignore the 
typo. True, the EU is reactionary and 
anti-working class. But a Britexit vote 
would not serve the cause of either 
the working class or socialism. On 
the contrary, it would be a “triumph” 
for the Tory right and Ukip. Based 
on a lesser-evil politics, the comrades 
therefore want a ‘yes’ vote’. The same 
goes for Croydon (motion 12). Give 
them both a ‘no’ vote. 

Incidentally, in 11 A, Nick Wrack, 
Soraya Lawrence, Nick Rogers and 
Edmund Potts - leading members of 
the Independent Socialist Network - 
have tabled a series of corrections to 
motion 11. Comrades Wrack and Potts, 
in amendment 12A, give Croydon’s 
motion a good socialist conclusion. 
But their ‘yes’ is still politically 
unacceptable. 

We in the CPGB oppose all 
programmes that propose or imply a 
British exit from the EU. A spectrum 
that goes from the Morning Star’s 
Communist Party of Britain to Nigel 
Farage’s Ukip. However, David 
Cameron’s negotiations with other 
member-states are predicated on rolling 
back rights, gains and possibilities. To 
vote ‘yes’ is not to vote for the status 
quo. It is to vote for Cameron. 

Motion 13 comes from Dave 
Landau and Will McMahon - also 
prominent members of the Independent 
Socialist Network. Presumably the 
existence of two opposing ISN motions 
indicates a schism within the ranks. 
Otherwise one would expect that the 
minority would abide by the majority 
vote ... but meanwhile exercise their 
right to openly criticise what they 
think is wrong. That at least would be 
the practice in the CPGB. But then we 
adhere to the principles of democratic 
centralism. 

The Landau-McMahon motion 
is now acceptable, as far as I am 
concerned. Yes, there is some innocent 
guff about “human rights”, but the 
overall thrust is on the ball. Voting 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ in 2017 is a “false choice”. 
Etc, etc. I am glad to say the comrades 
agreed to the amendments proposed 
by the Communist Platform via the 
Sheffield branch. So out went the old 
title “Active abstention campaign for 
EU referendum’ and in came “Active 
boycott ...” Marxist terminology 
normally treats ‘abstaining’ to be a 
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passive stance and ‘boycott’ to be an 
active one. The comrades also agreed 
to change “forces of production” for 
“means of production”. The comrades 
had demanded the “public ownership” 
of the “forces of production”. In 
tenns of Marxist ABCs the forces of 
production refer to machines, land, 
roads ... and labour-power. Were 
the comrades really proposing to 
nationalise labour-power? Surely not. 
That would amount to state-organised 
slave labour. Anyway vote for motion 
13. 

Campaigning 

We now come to the SOC’s third 
grouping - and, I would guess, motions 
that are in danger of falling olf the 
agenda due to tight time constraints. 
At a quick reading motion 14 from 
Waltham Forest and Hackney/Tower 
Hamlets seems to be a standard 
condemnation of the government’s 
attitude towards and treatment of 
migrants. Vote for it on the basis of 
elementary principle. Ditto the west 
London amendment 14A. 

Brighton and Hove’s motion 15 
condemns the government’s Trade 
Union Bill (yes, yes, vote for it). The 
Teesside amendment 15A calls for Left 
Unity to “support the Right to Strike 
campaign and the Campaign for Trade 
Union Freedom”. Given that there 
are four or five separate campaigns 
against the Trade Union Bill, I would 
have thought that we should be seeking 
unity. But vote for it unless we hear 
good reasons to the contrary. West 
London’s amendment, adding the legal 
right to strike, etc, should likewise be 
supported. 

Bath and Somerset (motion 16) 
rejects any Left Unity election pact 
with “other parties or organisations”. 
Politically inept. Reject. Croydon 
(motion 17) demands that Left Unity 
ends its legally registered relationship 
with the Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition. The Croydon comrades are 
right... Tusc is a failed, misconceived 
and doomed Labour Party mark II 
project, established by Peter Taaffe 
and his Socialist Party in England and 
Wales. Vote for motion 17. 

International 

Glasgow South (motion 18) seeks a 
common front with Spain’s Podemos, 
Germany’s Left Party and Greece’s 
Popular Unity (the leftish split from 
Syriza) with a view to fighting austerity 
on a European scale. Contradicting 
their own motion 10 (see above), the 
comrades envisage a “single slate” of 
candidates alongside these soft-left 
outfits in EU elections. Strategically 
incoherent. Vote against. Stockport’s 
amendments 18A(pro-Syriza)and 18B 
add nothing. Vote against. 

Haringey’s motion 19 on the 
struggle of the Kurdish people is 
in essence a paean to the Kurdish 
Workers Party (PKK) and its offshoots. 
Hence the touching faith in the “self- 
organisation” in Rojava (in northern 
Syria). Despite that, the call for ending 
the British government’s categorisation 
of the PKK as a terrorist organisation 
ought to be supported. Ditto motion 20 
from Leeds North and East demanding 
an end to the ban on the PKK and the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine. 

Sheffield branch, along with Mike 
Macnair and David Isaacson, want 
solidarity with the Greek people against 
the institutions. However, they criticise 
Left Unity’s “illusions” in Syriza 
(motion 21). This is a Communist 
Platform motion and it clearly deserves 
support. Cambridge (amendment 21A) 
wants to distance Left Unity from the 
austerity-enforcers of Syriza (good), 
but repeats the exact same mistake of 
old by sowing illusions in the Popular 
Unity split. Vote against. 

Haringey (motion 22) is a gutted 
version of ours. If ours falls we shall 
nevertheless vote for it. Southwark 
amendment 22A is pro-Popular Unity. 
Vote against. Cambridge 22B is also 


pro-Popular Unity. Once again vote 
against. 

Motion 23 is from the CP, as 
championed by Teesside, Yassamine 
Mather and Sheffield. Crucially 
the motion reiterates Left Unity’s 
(contested) stance of opposing all 
imperialist military interventions in the 
Middle East. There is also an attack 
on pacifist illusions in general: “It is 
the duty of socialists to connect the 
popular desire for peace with the aim 
of revolution. Only by disarming the 
bourgeoisie and through the victory of 
international socialism can the danger 
of war be eliminated.” Our Teesside 
and Sheffield comrades (amendment 
23A) have added useful updates (the 
Iran deal) and minor corrections to 
motion 23. Vote for. 

Next we come to our policy on 
prostitution. Stockport (motion 24) 
advocates the reactionary ‘Nordic 
model’ (oppose). The LGBT caucus, 
Lambeth and Croydon are for the ‘New 
Zealand model’ (critically support). 
We oppose state bans, we support self¬ 
organisation. Support Waltham Forest 
(amendment 25A) - ie: “Disabled 
people should be financially supported 
for the extra cost incurred due to health 
and/or social restrictions.” 

Motions 26 to 30 are highly unlikely 
to be debated. Therefore, given my time 
restraints, I shall simply skip them. 

While the same almost certainly 
goes for motion 31 from Brighton and 
Hove, I think it is worthwhile repeating 
my objections. The comrades condemn 
the “capitalist idea” that “everyone 
should be expected to earn a living”. 
No, this is not a capitalist idea. The 
capitalist class does not “earn a living”. 
They ruthlessly exploit the labour 
of others and live off surplus value. 
But there is a socialist principle that 
everyone should work (if they are able). 
As Lenin bluntly put it in his State and 
revolution (1917), “He who does not 
work shall not eat.” 5 A phrase directly 
borrowed from St Paul: “If anyone is 
not willing to work, let him not eat.” 6 
The early Christian church practised 
a primitive communism, which was 
why it was presumably plagued with 
parasites. 

However, the target of modem 
communism is the idle rich, those living 
off inherited wealth, etc. They should 
make a socially useful contribution. As 
to the Brighton and Hove comrades’ 
second motion on social security (32), 
because it is based on exactly the same 
misconception, we will vote against. 
Motion 33 - again Brighton and Hove 
- ought to be supported. Scrap the 
council tax and meanwhile reinstate 
the 100% rebate for those on the lowest 
incomes. Liverpool (amendment 33A) 
is uncontroversial. Support, if we ever 
come to it. 

Motion 34 agreed by Waltham 
Forest is a rather eccentric call for 
“research and policy development” 
into welfare policy. Refer to national 
council. 

Ray Campbell and Chris Hurley 
(motion 35) want Left Unity to 
establish a “street band”. Brilliant. 
Well comrades, just do it. Birmingham 
(motion 36 on assisted suicide) - 
support. Ditto Waltham Forest 36A. 

The Teesside, Sheffield, Mark 
Lewis, Ben Lewis motion 37, on the 
standing army and people’s militia, 
cannot be opposed by any consistent 
democrat. In reiterates the left’s 
historic objection to standing armies 
and support for the “armed people”. 
The Teesside and Sheffield amendment 
(36A) reinstates the call for a “well- 
regulated” militia. Either way, as the 
motion explains, this principle “will 
never be realised voluntarily by the 
capitalist state”. It has to be won. 
The original inspiration is the 1689 
English Bill of Rights and then the 
second amendment to the American 
constitution agreed in 1791. Karl Marx 
and F rederick Engels unproblematically 
upheld that principle, as did the Second 
International from left to right. 

In other words, it was not only 


Vladimir Lenin, Karl Kautsky and Rosa 
Luxemburg who supported replacing 
the standing anny with a people’s 
militia. So did Eduard Bernstein: ie, 
in his Evolutionary socialism. Even 
Natalie Bennett’s Greens want to scrap 
the standing army and replace it with a 
militia of some sort. Left Unity would 
do well to stop fearfully putting this 
question to the bottom of the agenda 
and grasp the nettle. I doubt we will do 
so in 2015. 

Croydon’s motion 38 calling for 
the abolition of the monarchy adds 
nothing new to Left Unity’s existing 
positions (37). It cannot be opposed 
... but it is really necessary? Surely 
not. Norwich (motion 39) wants a 
nice, additional, referendum question 
in 2016 or 2017. Oppose. It should 
also be said in passing that under 
most circumstances Marxists strongly 
object to referendums. They are 
fundamentally anti-democratic. That 
is why they are the favourite device of 
dictators and demagogues. Eg, Louis 
Bonaparte, Benito Mussolini, Adolf 
Hitler. 

Steve Freeman and Russell Caplan 
want to abolish the acts of union 
between England, Northern Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales (motion 40). 
Does that mean they seek the re¬ 
establishment of the Irish, Scottish and 
Welsh feudal monarchies? Probably 
not. No, the motivation is clear. 
Instead of the working class in Britain 
unitedly fighting for a federal republic 
and international socialism, the two 
comrades want the break-up of Britain 
into separate capitalist states. Oppose. 

Emergency 

motions 

Liverpool (motion 41) calls for 
support for the junior doctors. Surely 
unanimous. Southwark enthuses 
over the forthcoming Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament demonstration 
on Trident. Again, yes, yes, yes ... but 
do we really need such a motion? Dave 
Kellaway and Fred Leplat (motion 43) 
oppose foreign interventions in Syria. 
Obviously, again support. Does this 
represent a contrite Socialist Resistance 
reconsideration of their previous urging 
for (pro-Kurdish) western intervention 
in the Middle East? I very much hope 
so. 

There is also a rather long list of 
disallowed motions but they come with 
no covering explanation. Nonetheless, 
I was told at the last national council 
meeting that various comrades had 
simply sent in their motions ... too late. 

Constitution 

Teesside, Jack Conrad et al front the 
Communist Platform’s alternative 
constitution (motion 44). Compared 
with the current, unworkable, 6,000- 
word version, it is mercifully brief, 
coming in at just fewer than 900 
words. Obviously that word count goes 
beyond the SOC’s ridiculous 500-word 
limit. Nevertheless, the alternative 
constitution has the great virtue of 
simplicity, transparency, flexibility and 
practicality. Support motion 44 and a 
constitution fit for purpose. It would 
mark a small step in the direction 
of becoming a Marxist party, along 
the lines of classic Marxism (eg, the 
German SDP, the Russian RSDLP, etc). 

There is a closely related code of 
conduct (motion 45). This is the exact 
same text which won the most votes 
at last year’s LU conference. But 
not an absolute majority. This 
time we need to give motion 45 
a thumping majority - that is, if 
we want Left Unity to survive 
and thrive. Birmingham 
(amendment 45A) might 
appear politically correct 
to some. But it is an 
intersectionalist wrecking 
operation and so must be 
rejected. Amendment 45B 
(Liverpool) is another 
attempt to sneak through 
the twice-rejected ‘safe 


space’ nonsense into the constitution. 
Reject. Ditto amendment 45C, 
proposed by John Pearson and Graham 
Gifford. We do not need a “working 
party” to reconsider the constitution. 
No, we need the workable constitution 
proposed in motion 44. 

Motion 46, as proposed by Tom 
Walker and Salman Shaheen, is 
unnecessary, given motion 45. Ditto 
the routine ant-racist, anti-oppressive, 
etc tropes of motion 47 from Waltham 
Forest. Any problems there might 
be of sexist bullying, homophobic 
diatribes or promoting anti-Semitic 
conspiracy theories are covered by 
motion 45. Motions 48 and 49 are 
designed to reduce Left Unity’s top- 
heavy superstructure. Better dealt with 
by motion 44. 

Motion 50 is against a full day 
debating the constitution. Reject. 
Motion 51 is against the 500-word 
limit. We in the Communist Platfonn 
favour and practise brevity whenever 
possible. But in the spirit of elementary 
democracy the Teesside motion must 
be supported. After all, one can easily 
envisage a question, a situation, a 
dispute that requires not under 500 but 
over 5,000 words. 

Leeds North and East (motion 52) 
amounts to a McCarthyite code of 
conduct. The comrades demand that 
members of minority factions “do not 
promote the politics and practices of 
another organisation ... in public, in 
branches, in the open social media”. 
Horrible, unacceptable, totally 
misdirected control-freakeiy. A recipe 
for witch-hunts and a police regime. 

Let me briefly dwell on this. It is right 
that Left Unity requires those such as 
the Communist Platform not to present 
themselves as Left Unity. We have no 
problem with that. And I am sure that 
Workers Power, which I understand to 
be the main target of motion 52, would 
agree. Workers Power - now reflagged 
in the Labour Party - seems to have 
infuriated the likes of Mathew Caygill 
in Leeds (who, like me, is one of Left 
Unity’s 15 directly elected national 
council members). 

But, surely, those who have a 
minority viewpoint have the absolute 
right to “promote” their own politics 
and principles while carrying out LU 
activity “in public, in branches, in the 
social media”. As long as it does not 
disrupt an agreed action, what is the 
problem? 

There are many opinions within 
Left Unity. Some amount to just a 
lone individual - in other words, a 
sect of one. Others are sects of two 
or three. However, much larger, albeit 
undeclared, factions exist. Eg, those 
grouped around the Hudson-Burgin 
leadership. Then there is the Communist 
Platform, Socialist Resistance, Workers 
Power, the Independent Socialism 
Network. All are organised on the 
basis of definite principles. Indeed, 
whenever possible, the CP prepares, 
votes and argues as a 


disciplined bloc in branch meetings, 
regions, national conferences, the 
national council, etc. No secret. 

If the comrades in Leeds North 
and East had their way, we would 
presumably be reported for expressing 
our unacceptable views at branch 
public meetings organised to discuss ... 
Greece, the EU, Corbyn’s campaign, 
Israeli elections, etc. In my Camden 
and Islington branch no-one who 
attends can have the slightest doubt 
that myself, Moshe Machover and 
other CP comrades are promoting our 
own distinct principles. Terry Conway 
of SR does the same. So does Dave 
Landau of the ISN ... comrades, it is 
called politics. 

And what about Leeds North and 
East? The fact of the matter is that its 
majority is in national terms a tiny 
minority. The comrades have a distinct 
- in Left Unity terms a distinctly 
rightwing - orientation. Not a few of 
them used to operate under the banner 
of the Alliance for Green Socialism. 
Nevertheless, despite the hypocrisy, 
the comrades ought to be allowed to 
organise, promote their principles ... 
as long as they do not disrupt agreed 
actions. Anyway, if it comes up, reject 
motion 52. 

I am not really sure what Southwark 
motions 53 and 54 are about, but it all 
seems very much tinkering. Refer back 
to the national council. Croydon and 
Southwark (motion 55) appears to be 
a factional hater’s charter. Vote against. 
Motion 56 and its amendments are 
again mere tinkering. Reject. 

Croydon (motion 57) proposes 
to have “all-year-round” electronic 
voting on proposals. A plebiscitary 
travesty. Reject. Moreover, Croydon 
(58) wants Left Unity members to 
be obliged to support LU candidates. 
This is surely directed against the 
idiotic Steve Freeman’s ‘Republican 
Socialist’ campaign in the May 2015 
general election. Though he is a 
Left Unity member, he stood against 
Kingsley Abrams (jointly backed by 
LU and Tusc). We support the spirit of 
the motion. But the problem is already 
more than covered by motion 45. 

Motion 59 from Croydon seeks 
an end to individuals members 
voting at conference and going over 
to a delegate-based one. Given our 
shrinking membership, not exactly 
timely. Reject. Motion 60, again from 
Croydon, needs a bit of explanation. 
Without that, refer back to the 
national council. Motion 61 - ‘Policy, 
perspectives and priorities’ from Phil 
Pope and Gemma Brown - appears 
too prescriptive to me. It clearly has 
some good points ... but better to refer 
back to the NC or even the SOC for 
consideration. Motion 62 - again Phil 
Pope and Gemma Brown - seek to tidy 
up the existing constitution ... again 
refer back if it survives • 

Notes 

1. http://leftunity.org/wp-content/uploads/2015/ll/ 
lu-motions-2015-final.pdf. 

2. http://leftunity.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/09/ 
LU-NC-minutes-18-April-2015 .pdf. 

3. https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Party_of_the_ 
EuropeanLeft. 

4. http://labourlist.org/wp-content/ 

uploads/2013/04/Rule-Book-2013 .pdf. 

5. VI Lenin CW Vol 25, Moscow 
1977, p472. 

6. ‘Second letter of Paul to 
the Thessalonians’ 3:10. 

Alex Tsipras 
and Kate 
Hudson: lest 
we forget 
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DEBATE 


Second amendment Marxi 


Communist University 2015 featured a debate between Jack Conrad of the Communist Platform and one of Le 



Jack Conrad puts 
the case for the 
right to bear arms 

I would like to begin by referring 
to two editions of BBC2’s Daily 
Politics show. The first was in March 
2014 and featured Salman Shaheen 
being interviewed by Andrew Neil. 
The second was in February 2015 and 
featured Green Party leader Natalie 
Bennett, again being interviewed by 
Andrew Neil. 

Comrade Shaheen did well. He 
came over as calm, reasonable and 
good-natured. However, it has to be 
said that Andrew Neil gave him an easy 
ride, certainly compared with the way 
he treated Natalie Bennett. I readily 
admit, I have mixed feelings about 
the Green Party. It is a petty bourgeois 
formation that damns the ecological 
crimes of present-day capitalism, but 
dreams of an ecologically sustainable 
future capitalism. Nonetheless, I 
did sympathise with Bennett on this 
occasion, not least because every time 
she opened her mouth Neil insisted 
on interrupting her. It was a bullying, 
hectoring, swaggering attempt to do a 
hatchet job. 

One particular response to the 
interview that has stuck in my mind 
came from the Army Rumour Service. 
Years ago, back in the early 2000s, 
various unofficial websites were 
established to serve as a discussion 
forum for members of the armed 
forces. Now, of course, ARRSE, as it 
is irreverently known, is safely under 
the control of officially approved 
moderators. Anyway, amongst the 
politer quips was: “Bennett got her 
ass whooped”. Despite the officially 
approved moderators the comments 
thread is often violent and sexist. 
What caused particular delight was 
Neil’s sneering mockery of the 
Green Party’s proposal to replace the 
standing army and with some sort 
of territorial army - one that does 
not operate abroad without United 
Nations permission and otherwise acts 
as a purely defensive arm of the state. 
This is long-standing Green policy and 
has been revised or updated at Green 
Party conferences. 

However, the reaction of the left 
was perhaps more interesting than that 
of the anny’s personnel. You might 
have expected that the left would 
have rallied to Bennett’s side on this 
question. Or, given that this was in the 
midst of the so-called Green surge, 
at least provided an opportunity for 
critical commentary. 

But, no, in the Morning Star 
there was absolute silence - even 
though the paper frequently covers 
the Green Party and gives space to 
leading members such as Caroline 
Lucas, Derek Wall, Amelia Womack 
and, no surprise, Natalie Bennett 
herself. Likewise there was absolute 
silence from The Socialist, Socialist 
Worker and Left Unity (apart from 
the Communist Platform). It is as if 
the demand for a popular militia and 
the abolition of the standing anny 
is something of an embarrassment, 
something the left feels guilty about, 
even fears. 

That takes me back to comrade 
Shaheen’s own appearance and 
Andrew Neil asking him about a 
Communist Platform motion to Left 
Unity’s March 29 2014 conference on 
the standing army and the right to bear 
arms. This is what the motion says: 

Left Unity is against the standing 
anny and for the anned people. 
This principle will never be realised 


voluntarily by the capitalist state. It 
has to be won, in the first place by 
the working class developing its 
own militia. 

Such a body grows out of 
the class struggle itself: defending 
picket lines, mass demonstrations, 
workplace occupations, fending off 
fascists, etc. 

As the class struggle 
intensifies, conditions are created 
for the workers to ann themselves 
and win over sections of the 
military forces of the capitalist 
state. Every opportunity must be 
used to take even tentative steps 
towards this goal. As circumstances 
allow, the working class must equip 
itself with all weaponry necessary 
to bring about revolution. 

To facilitate this we demand: 

1. Rank-and-file personnel in 
the state’s armed bodies must 
be protected from bullying, 
humiliating treatment and being 
used against the working class. 

2. There must be full trade union 
and democratic rights, including 
the right to form bodies such as 
soldiers’ councils. 

3. The privileges of the officer caste 
must be abolished. Officers must be 
elected. Workers in uniform must 
become the allies of the masses in 
struggle. 

4. The people have the right to bear 
anns and defend themselves. 

5. The dissolution of the standing 
anny and the formation of a popular 
militia under democratic control. 

Andrew Neil claimed that this reminded 
him of the Tea Party. You would think 
that as a committed Americophile the 


poor man would know something 
about the 1776 revolution, the 1788 
US constitution and where the pressure 
for the 1791 second amendment came 
from. In full the second amendment 
reads: “A well regulated militia being 
necessary to the security of a free state, 
the right of the people to keep and bear 
anns shall not be infringed.” Needless 
to say, this formulation did not originate 
with American reactionaries, slave 
owners or Tory loyalists. No, it came 
from the American radicals, democrats 
and anti-slavery leftists - the popular 
forces who made the revolution were 
determined never to see a US version 
of George III. 

And it is worth remembering where 
those who wrote the US constitution and 
the second amendment got their legal 
template. It was from this country, not 
least from the Magna Carta and the Bill 
of Rights. There is a myth that before 
1066 and the Norman yoke England 
was a land of Anglo-Saxon liberty. Of 
course, this is complete baloney. But 
it is a myth that informs, colours and 
leads to democratic interpretations of 
the 1215 Magna Carta and then the 
1689 Bill of Rights. 

Let us recall the reign of James 
II. Just before the so-called Glorious 
Revolution of 1689 there was the 
Monmouth Rebellion, which because 
it wanted to appeal to popular forces 
was fought under the green flag of 
the Levellers. What was its slogan? 
The right of the Protestant population 
to bear arms. James II was in the 
process of putting together a powerful 
standing anny with a view to imposing 
an autocracy along French or Spanish 
lines. Integral to the 1689 William and 
Mary compromise with parliament 


was the Bill of Rights. It states that 
“raising or keeping a standing army” in 
peacetime is “against the law”, unless 
with the “consent of parliament”. 
Furthermore, there is the ringing 
declaration that Protestant subjects 
“may have arms for their defence 
suitable to their conditions”. This 
passage clearly inspired the writers of 
the second amendment. 

What about our own, working class 
tradition? Let me cite the parties of 
the Second International. The 1880 
programme of the French Workers 
Party, jointly authored by Karl Marx 
along with Jules Guesde, includes 
this demand: “Abolition of standing 
armies and the general arming of the 
people.” Then there is the 1891 Erfurt 
programme of the German Social 
Democratic Party: “Education of all 
to bear arms. Militia in the place of 
the standing anny.” If we turn to the 
programme of the Russian Social 
Democratic and Labour Party, what 
do we find? Yes, once again the right 
to bear arms: ie, “general arming of 
the people instead of maintaining a 
standing army”. Even the father of 
revisionism, Eduard Bernstein, in his 
1889 Evolutionary socialism, does not 
flinch over the demand for a popular 
militia. It was the common sense of the 
workers’ and democratic movement in 
Europe and the Americas going back 
at the very least to the 17th century. 

Let us also consider British history 
from below. During the Great Strike of 
1984-85 the miners set up hit squads 
in order to resist police violence 
and deal with scabs. The hit squads 
fought on and off the picket lines and 
we were quite right to give them our 
fullest backing. In fact we urged the hit 


squads to rise to the organisational and 
political level of the workers’ defence 
corps which the CPGB guided in 
the 1926 General Strike. They were 
remarkably effective. Take the town 
of Methil in Scotland’s Fife coalfield. 
When the police viciously attacked 
picket lines, the workers responded 
by forming a powerful defence corps. 
Hundreds-strong and marching in 
military fonnation, it was led by a man 
on a white horse - he was apparently 
a member of the Social Democratic 
Federation. Reports say that no further 
violence came from the police. They 
were scared off. The potential to 
inflict violence resulted in a peaceful 
outcome. A vital lesson. 

In the Weekly Worker's ‘What 
we fight for’ column we state that 
the working class must be readied to 
make revolution “peacefully if we can, 
forcibly if we must”. A slogan taken 
from the physical-force wing of the 
Chartist movement. Like them we are 
painfully aware that violence is not a 
goal to be positively pursued. If we can 
have a peaceful revolution, so much 
the better. Violent revolution means 
that our class will suffer death, severe 
deprivation and maybe starvation. 
Their class, by contrast, can always fly 
away into a luxurious exile. 

What requirements do we need in 
order to achieve a peaceful revolution? 
Well, not only do we need a party of 
many millions and the mass of the 
people behind us. We need to take 
decisive steps to ensure that the ruling 
class cannot resort to violence. What is 
the instrument of violence of the ruling 
class? Primarily the armed forces. 

If there were a Left Unity 
government, would we expect the 
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bourgeoisie, civil service, the secret 
state, the army high command to 
simply sit back while our government 
carries out its programme? They 
would sabotage and subvert, and if 
that fails their last resort would be a 
slave-owner’s revolt. 

No-one should forget the CIA- 
organised 1973 military coup against 
the Allende government in Chile. 
Thousands were butchered, tortured 
or simply disappeared. The best 
guarantee against such a horrible 
outcome is gaining the backing from 
the mass of the population ... and 
winning over the army rank and file. 

During the Russian Revolution 
there were workers’ soviets, peasants’ 
soviets ... but also soldiers’ soviets. 
Who defended the right to take the 
revolution forward? Who famously 
overthrew the provisional government 
by storming the Winter Palace? The 
worker-based Red Guards of the 
Petrograd Soviet ... and the pro- 
Bolshevik army regiments. And it is 
worth noting that more people died 
making Sergei Einstein’s celebratory 
film October (1928) than in the actual 
1917 revolution itself. The potential 
to inflict violence resulted in a largely 
peaceful revolution. 

Let me cite another interview. In 
2009 we questioned Dave Nellist 
of the Socialist Party in England 
and Wales. This was just before the 
European elections in which he was 
standing as a candidate for ‘No to EU, 
Yes to Democracy’. We asked him 
about his attitude towards the right to 
bear arms. Comrade Nellist said we 
should talk to him after the election 
was over - unfortunately he still will 
not give us his views on the subject. 
We brought the same question up 
with the general secretary of Morning 
Star's Communist Party of Britain. 
Robert Griffiths was also standing for 
the red-brown No2EU lash-up. The 
comrade worriedly denounced the 
question as a CPGB provocation. If 
you raise the right to bear arms, MI5 
and the police will soon be round and 
all in all use it as an excuse for further 
acts of repression. 

But neither MI5, special branch nor 
GCHQ need such an excuse in order 
to do what they do. This is one of the 
reasons why we oppose the stupid cult 
of secrecy that exists on the left. The 
dark forces know exactly what we are 
saying, doing and even dreaming (in 
truth they know more about the left 
than the left knows about itself). Does 
the state really need us raise such a 
basic Marxist demand as the right to 
bear arms in order to bug, monitor, 
infiltrate and disrupt. Wikileaks, 
Edward Snowden and Chelsea 
(Bradley) Manning have shown us 
otherwise. 

When it comes to standing in 
elections, most of the existing 
left, including the self-declared 
revolutionary left, stands, in practice, 
to the right of Natalie Bennett and the 
Green Party. They are not revolutionary 
and not even particularly radical in 
terms of their manifestos, priority 
points and commitments. The right 
to bear arms is not a revolutionary 
demand. It is a democratic demand. 

And are we really expected to put 
our trust in the British army? An army 
that in my lifetime fought vicious 
counterrevolutionary wars abroad, in 
Malaya, Kenya and the Yemen. An 
army that, as shown by its role on the 
streets of Belfast and Derry, would do 
the same at home. 

Rosa Luxemburg famously argued 
that we Marxists are strong not in spite 
of our principles. No, we are strong 
because we openly espouse and build 


upon those solid foundations. Those 
who oppose abolishing the standing 
army and establishing a popular 
militia in the name of a nicer, slower, 
less risky road to socialism actually 
pursue not the same goal as us, but a 
different goal. Instead of fighting for a 
new social order they seek an illusory 
modification of the existing order. 

Salman Shaheen 
puts the case 
against 

This debate in Left Unity started with 
my interview on the Daily Politics, 
in which I made a point which Jack 
disagreed with. Of course, that then 
led him to write in the Weekly Worker 
that as a result of my position I was a 
coward. I’m here today to hopefully 
prove that I am not a coward and that I 
am very happy to debate with the CPGB 
on this issue. (I believe he also called 
me a “Bonapartist”, but we will leave 
that one for another day!) 

It is quite clear that within Left Unity 
there are different kinds of socialism - 
the party is a broad church, with many 
different left traditions involved. I think 
it is fair to say that my socialism is of a 
more pacifistic variety than the CPGB’s 
- this whole debate cuts to the very heart 
of what socialism means to me. 

I think there is a degree to which we 
are - not talking over each other, but 
dealing with different time periods. I 
am talking about the present and he is 
talking about the future situation in a 
revolutionary environment or in a post- 
revolutionaiy situation. I want to talk 
about the present because it is something 
I am deeply concerned about. 

Jack has very eloquently harked 
back to history, citing numerous 
examples of the movements and 
parties of the past that have called for 
the anning of the people. But I think 
this is a socialism of a bygone age - 
one that began with the best intentions 
of overthrowing tyranny and liberating 
the workers and peasants, but ended in 
the long march to the gulag and Asia’s 
own King Joffrey. To me socialism 
is about saving lives and making 
people’s lives better. In no way does 
the proliferation of guns help save 
fives: it destroys them. It is hardly 
ironic then that Jack’s position is not 
one that is shared by much of the left, 
but by the hard right. Both Andrew 
Neil and Jack himself would recognise 
that the demand for the right to bear 
arms is one very strongly identified 
with the Tea Party. 

As such I think the US is the best 
place to start in explaining why I 
am opposed on a moral level to the 
proliferation of guns in society. 

June 2015 once again bore witness 
to two of the ugliest elements of 
American history coming together in 
the most deadly way possible: racism 
and gun violence. Time and again we 
hear the gun lobby claiming that guns 
do not kill people: people kill people. 
But people with guns can kill a lot more 
people. Gun control would not have 
stopped Dylann Storm Roof becoming 
indoctrinated by hate; it would not have 
stopped him being a racist and white 
supremacist. It would not have stopped 
him being a terrorist (the fact he was not 
a Muslim does not mean that he was not 
a terrorist and I think it is important to 
recognise that). However, gun control 
would have prevented the fives of those 
nine people killed in Charleston being 
lost. 

As Jack has argued, America was 
founded on the right to bear arms, but 
it was also founded on racism. As one 
tyranny was replaced by another, that 


was emblazoned in burning crosses 
and the barbarity of slavery. The 
proliferation of guns has not brought 
liberation to black people in America 
(any more than it has white people): it 
has brought death. 

It has brought death to children 
too. In 2007 we saw the worst school 
shooting in US history, when a 23-year- 
old man killed 32 students at Virginia 
Tech. Deadly as this event was, it was 
hardly uncommon. Dozens of school 
shootings take place every year in 
America - last year alone there were 41. 
Who can forget the 1999 Columbine 
massacre, when 12 students and their 
teacher were gunned down? Or the 

2012 Sandy Hook massacre, which saw 
20 children and six staff shot dead by a 
lone gunmen? When we talk of workers’ 
rights and the rights of children, let us 
not forget that there is also the right to 
be safe and secure in their workplaces 
and places of learning. 

We can discuss revolutionary 
situations in the abstract if we like. We 
could conjure up the ghost of Trotsky, 
murdered by the ultimate product of the 
violent revolution his guns started, but 
we cannot be blind to the consequences 
of guns in society - mass murder. 
Like the CPGB I am against nuclear 
proliferation. I want to see a world 
free of their destructive potential. But 
I want to go further. I want to end the 
proliferation of all weapons, shut down 
the deadly arms trade, end profiteering 
from death and build a safer world 
for children in Britain and around the 
world. There are over 300 million non- 
military firearms in the US and it is no 
coincidence that the country has the 
highest murder rate in the developed 
world. There were 14,827 reported 
murder and non-negligent manslaughter 
cases in the US in 2012. In 2013 firearms 
were responsible for 4,258 injuries 
11,208 homicides. Obama himself has 
recognised that America has a problem 
- it is unique in the developed world in 
this respect - and that the problem stems 
from the proliferation of guns. 

As I said previously, socialism for 
me is about making fives better and it 
is about saving them. It is about making 
sure people do not starve in a world of 
plenty. It is about making sure people 
do not die of preventable and curable 
diseases because big pharma controls 
patents and puts healthcare beyond the 
reach of the poor. If you can save 11,000 
fives every year in just one country by 
banning guns, I think that would be a 
victory for humanity. 

After the Dunblane massacre here 
in the UK, which left 16 pupils aged 
five and six dead, along with their 
teacher, Britain had the good sense to 
ban handguns and there have been no 
school shootings in Britain since. In 

2013 there were 551 murders in the UK 
and, compared to an anned US, even 
with the population size difference, I 
think it is quite clear that the UK is a 
much safer place to five. In Australia, 
following the killing of 35 people in 
Tasmania, the government banned 
semi-automatic and automatic rifles 
and shotguns. In the decade following 
the ban the firearm homicide rate fell 
by 59% and the fireann suicide rate 
(and suicide is another important factor 
here) fell by 65%, without a parallel 
increase in non-firearm homicides and 
suicides. 

All countries are different - they all 
have their own social balances - but 
the UK and Australia can be seen as 
socially and culturally similar to the 
US, and so there is clear evidence that 
an armed society is a more dangerous 
society, in which more people die. 
Measures against the proliferation of 
firearms save fives. 


There are, of course, historical 
reasons why countries have encouraged 
armed populations at one time or 
another. In America, as Jack pointed 
out, the fear was a tyrannical king, 
George III. In Britain it was the fear 
of another tyrant with a three after his 
name, Napoleon III, and the threat of 
invasion. Now modem Britain and the 
US face no such threats: there are no 
such justifications for weapons being 
on the streets. Let us remember that 
with the Magna Carta the obligation 
to arm people was an obligation to 
arm people with swords, not semi¬ 
automatic weapons. 

However, the libertarian right today 
claim that they must be allowed to bear 
anns in order to protect against the 
power of the state and to overthrow it 
if necessary. Quite what they expect to 
do against a nuclear-armed state with 
tanks and fighter jets I am not too sure. 

Writing in the Weekly Worker a few 
months ago, Jack turned this on its 
head. He said: 

... if only the masses stay within 
the safe confines of the law, do not 
irresponsibly take to the streets, 
do not stage dismptive strikes, do 
not fight for a radically different 
society, the forces of the state would 
not be obliged to beat them. This, 
says Trotsky, is the “philosophy of 
Tolstoy and Gandhi, but never that 
of Marx and Lenin” (‘Arms and our 
moderate speaker’, May 22 2014). 

Of course the masses should take to 
the streets, of course they should stage 
strikes and of course they should fight 
for a radically different society. But 
we are not in the Warsaw Ghetto. We 
are not facing down occupation or 
dictatorship. Modem Britain is not 
crying out for armed struggle. All 
that would do is invite a far deadlier, 
far more dangerous society. Arm the 
people, and you come ever closer to 
being the 51st state of America, with 
more Jean Charles de Menezes and 
more Michael Browns. 

Even if we were in a revolutionary 
situation, even if we were, as in Russia, 
a small communist vanguard who were 
able to seize power with guns, what 


I n an otherwise disappointing 
week for our fighting fluid, two 
comrades made generous individual 
donations. The first was MM, whose 
£75 monthly standing order landed in 
our account as reliably as ever. The 
second was CF, who posted us a very 
handy cheque for £50. 

The comrade writes: “Thanks 
for the excellent service provided 
by the Weekly Worker - 1 only wish 
I could afford more.” But there was 
only one other cheque - a more 
modest, but still useful, £10 from 
TL - and two other standing order 
contributions this week (thanks to 
KB and DW, who both came up 
with their usual £20). In addition 
there were PayPal donations from 
DN (£20) and JC (£10). 

But unfortunately that only 
comes to £205 towards our £1,750 
target - way, way behind the asking 
rate - and takes our running total 
to just £721. In other words, we 
still need over £1,000 in under two 
weeks! A big ask. We could really 


kind of society would that lead to? 
If the majority of people are behind 
a revolution, as clearly the CPGB 
wants them to be, as in Serbia, then the 
revolution does not need to be a violent 
one. If the minority use the threat of 
murder to win power and impose it 
upon a majority who are not with them 
in the first place, then the seeds are 
sown for failure, just as almost every 
so-called communist revolution that 
has ever taken place has failed to one 
degree or another. 

I would point out that I 
fundamentally agree with the right 
of people who are being violently 
oppressed to violently resist. That is a 
legitimate right, but it is important to 
also realise that there are consequences 
to that. Syria is a powerful and tragic 
example. Syria began, along with the 
other Arab spring revolutions, as a 
peaceful movement. Weapons were 
introduced into the equation when the 
state cracked down and anned groups 
began opposing it. All hell broke loose 
and now we have a situation in which 
there are multiple factions, including 
the barbarism of Islamic State. We are 
now in a situation where a quarter of 
a million people have been killed and 
four million people are refugees. So, 
while recognising this right, I do not 
think we can ever be blase about it and 
never say this is just a question for the 
future: it is happening here and now. 

Of course, in dealing with the future, 
I do not think I would be (despite Jack’s 
vote of confidence!) the best defence 
minister in a Left Unity government. 
I do not know what would be the 
best way of reorganising the armed 
forces in a socialist society. The army 
may well need to be reformed, and 
a territorial army, such as the Green 
Party advocates, may well be the best 
way forward. Certainly we do not want 
this big interventionist force fighting 
imperialist wars. I come from a very 
pacifist tradition - my grandmother was 
a Quaker - and in that spirit my ideal 
would be a world where there are no 
annies. 

My socialism is a democratic one, 
it is a humane one and it is a peaceful 
one. None of those things can be found 
down the barrel of a gun • 


do with a lot more of our online 
readers chipping in - there were 
3,381 of them last week. It’s easy 
- just click on the PayPal button! 
As CF says, “Where else can you 
get such a brilliant overview of the 
left?” 

And, of course, the left is 
our target audience - in the first 
instance it must be members of 
existing revolutionary groups 
who take the necessary steps 
to overcome our debilitating 
divisions, in order to begin the 
task of building the single, united 
Marxist party that we need. 

But if you agree with CF and 
think we are providing a valuable 
service, then why not follow his 
lead? Right now would be a really 
good time to help us out • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

A big ask 
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THEORY_ 

‘Revolutions in value’ and capitalist crisis 

Despite the various criticisms, Marx’s analysis of profitability was basically sound, argues Nick Rogers 1 



New technology: cheaper commodities 


C onfronted with the most 
intractable economic downturn 
since the 1930s, Marxist 
economics has made surprisingly little 
headway in establishing any kind of 
intellectual hegemony - least of all in 
explaining why capitalist economic 
crises happen. 

In part this reflects the long¬ 
standing crisis of the workers’ 
movement, which, if it were stronger 
and more confident, would be better 
placed to promote alternative ideas. 
But it is also a consequence of a 
genuine crisis of Marxist economics 
itself: the more than one hundred-year 
consensus (broken only recently) that 
the final volume of Capital (volume 
three, edited by Friedrich Engels and 
published in 1894) contains flaws 
of logic that render Karl Marx’s 
key insights into the functioning of 
capitalism invalid. As each Marxist 
academic attempts a repair job on 
Marx’s theory, Marxist economics 
has fragmented. More damaging 
still, the confession of internal 
inconsistency has disarmed Marxist 
economics. For how can a theory 
that at a fundamental level does not 
work contribute to understanding 
contemporary events? 

In recent decades the temporal 
single system interpretation (TSSI) 
has sought to rebut the allegation that 
Marx’s analysis lacks coherence. The 
interpretation allows us to evaluate 
afresh whether Marx’s writings have 
any bearing on subsequent economic 
history and today’s economic turmoil. 

This and a further article discuss 
a contribution made four years 
ago by Moshe Machover, 2 which 
raises important questions about 
Marx’s analysis of profitability. In 
responding to Machover’s critique, 
I draw on the work of Andrew 
Kliman, 3 who, as a leading proponent 
of the TSSI, has done most in recent 
years to defend and advance the 
core of Marx’s project of political 
economy. Machover’s joint 1983 
work with Emmanuel Farjoun, Laws 
of chaos, 4 is also highly relevant to 
the discussion. 

I go on to propose avenues of 
investigation and research that, by 
taking account of the totality of what 
Marx referred to as “revolutions in 
value”, 5 point towards a coherent 
and multi-faceted explanation of 
capitalist crises and, more generally, 
of the dynamics of capitalism. 

Capital’s hidden 
abode 

What does Marx have to tell us about 
the kind of economic crises that 
capitalism continues to experience? 
An important starting point is Marx’s 
identification of two spheres of 
economic activity: circulation and 
production. In the sphere of circulation, 
commodities are bought and sold, 
money changes hands and complex 
marketing and financial strategies and 
institutions arise. It is in the sphere 
of production that the application of 
human labour creates the commodities 
which are subsequently circulated. 
This conceptual distinction shapes 
the structure of Marx’s major work on 
political economy, Capital. Volume 
one (the only volume published in 
Marx’s lifetime) deals primarily with 
production; volume two goes on to 
tackle circulation; and volume three 
examines “the process of capital’s 
movement considered as a whole”. 

The buying and selling of 
commodities precedes capitalism 
by thousands of years. Generalised 
commodity production, on the other 
hand, in which the labourer’s ability 
to work itself becomes a commodity 


(Marx’s labour-power) on a wide 
scale and dominates the economy 
and society is the very definition of 
capitalism. 

One-off economic bubbles and 
crashes have happened since at least 
the Dutch tulip mania of 1637 - some 
claim that economic crises in antiquity 
demonstrate similar features. However, 
economic crises that recur regularly 
and frequently - exhibiting pattern- 
like behaviour - have appeared only 
since the birth of industrial capitalism 
in the second half of the 18th century. 
The correlation of the emergence of 
regular crises with the beginning of the 
continuous productivity increases and 
economic growth that accompanied 
the first industrial revolution provides 
prima facie evidence that the cause of 
the cyclical return of crisis should be 
sought in the sphere that is uniquely 
capitalist - production. 6 

We need then to accept Marx’s 
invitation to accompany him into 
the heart of the production process 
(offered early in the first volume of 
Capital in pursuit of the source of 
surplus-value): 

Let us therefore, in company 
with the owner of money and the 
owner of labour-power, leave 
this noisy sphere [circulation], 
where everything takes place on 
the surface and in full view of 
everyone, and follow them into 
the hidden abode of production, 
on whose threshold there hangs 
the notice, ‘No admittance except 
on business’. Here we shall see, 
not only how capital produces, but 
how capital itself is produced. The 
secret of profit-making must at last 
be laid bare. 7 

Capitalism is production for profit 
- ultimately, profit-making and the 
reinvestment of profit in order to 
expand capital is its one and only 
rationale. And for capitalists it is the 
rate of profit that is the key indicator. 
It tells them whether they have made a 
worthwhile investment. It warns them 
if their business is failing. It points 
to alternative lines of business that 
might be more profitable. It is also a 
measure of the extent to which their 
capital has self-expanded in the past. 
Marx’s discussion of the factors that 
determine the rate of profit and its 
trends is, therefore, likely to have a 
strong bearing on our understanding 
of capitalist crisis. 

In volume three of Capital - where 
he introduces the concept of the rate 
of profit for the first time - Marx 
soon turns to exploring the problems 
that may occur at the heart of the 
“hidden abode” of the production 
process. Capitalists are driven to raise 
the productivity of their workers: ie, 
the quantity of use-values produced 
by each worker in every hour of the 
working day. 8 Such rises in productivity 
tend to increase the quantity of 
constant capital (non-labour inputs 
into production) processed by each 
worker. For instance, a new machine 
might mean that 10 workers can now 
produce what previously took 20 to 
do. Obviously, fewer workers are now 
processing the same quantity of, say, 
cotton, steel or coal and the physical 
ratio of machinery to workers is likely 
to have increased. 

The central lesson of the labour 
theory of value is that, while non¬ 
labour inputs transfer their existing 
value to the commodities produced 
in the production process, only labour 
(the work that workers do within the 
production process) adds new value to 
those commodities. This new value is 
the only source of profit - it also covers 
the wages of the workers, which is 


why there is a constant struggle over 
the division of the new value between 
capitalists and workers. Fewer workers 
therefore means less new value - as 
a proportion of total investment in 
production - and self-evidently has the 
potential to cause serious problems 
for capitalists. It becomes the prime 
suspect in the search for the cause of 
capitalist crises. 

And, indeed, Marx’s most 
sustained discussion of the crises 
across the three volumes of Capital is 
in the context of this phenomenon’s 
“internal contradictions”. 9 

Marx is very specific about how 
the problems are manifested. A rise 
in the productivity of labour tends 
to increase the ratio between dead 
labour (the constant capital produced 
by workers in previous production 
cycles: ie, land, buildings, machinery, 
energy, raw material, etc) and living 
labour (actual workers employed in 
the current production cycle). Marx 
defines this ratio as the technical 
composition of capital. 10 It has a direct 
bearing on the rate of the profit, which 
is so important to capitalists. 

Marx’s rate of profit is equivalent to 
the capitalist concept of the return on 
investment. That investment includes 
the purchase of constant capital, 
which has its value preserved in the 
production process, but not expanded 
(its value remains constant), and the 
purchase of variable capital, the outlay 
on workers’ wages ( variable because 
workers add new value to the sum of 
values that enter production). Marx 
defines the rate of profit as the ratio 
between surplus value (the new value 
created by workers that is available 
to capitalists, once the wage costs of 
workers have been deducted) and all 
the capital advanced - not just the 
capital consumed. 

So not only circulating capital 
(wages and constant capital used up 
completely in a single production 
cycle) and that portion of fixed capital 
used up in each production cycle 
(wear and tear of machinery, a portion 


of the cost of replacing buildings and 
other infrastructure, when they reach 
the end of their useful life) is found on 
the denominator of the rate of profit 
calculation S/C+V (surplus value 
divided by constant plus variable 
capital), but the total investment in 
fixed capital that continues to play 
a role in production over multiple 
production cycles. 

When the composition of capital 
rises - ie, when production becomes 
more capital-intensive - so the ratio 
between the new value created in 
production (by workers) against the 
value of the capital advanced falls. 
If the division of the new value 
between workers and capitalist - ie, 
the rate of surplus value - remains 
unchanged, the rate of profit must fall. 
Capitalism therefore carries within 
it a contradiction between its most 
dynamic and progressive feature - 
the release of the creative potential 
of what Marx calls “cooperative 
labour”, leading to dramatic increases 
in the quantity of things each worker 
produces - and its own core driving 
force: the production, on an ever 
expanding scale, of profit. 

Debating the rate 
of profit 

Moshe Machover, in a typically lucid 
2011 article in the Weekly Worker , 11 
makes the case against this law of the 
tendential fall in the rate of profit (the 
LTFRP). Machover says he aims “to 
refute the traditional Marxist theoretical 
argument claiming to prove that the 
average rate of profit has a long-term 
tendency to fall”. He argues essentially 
that reductions in the physical quantity 
and value of constant capital involved 
in production reduce the composition of 
capital that labour-saving productivity 
increases may have raised and render 
the LTFRP invalid as a prediction of 
the course of the rate of profit or as an 
explanation of cyclical capitalist crises. 

Machover’s argument can be divided 
into four propositions: 


1. He accepts Marx’s basic premise that 
“the average rate of profit has an inverse 
tendency to that of the overall (economy¬ 
wide) organic composition”. 12 

2. However, capitalists strive to save on 
costs of constant capital as well as labour. 
The physical inputs of constant capital 
can fall. New production processes 
may require fewer raw materials and 
less energy (or alternative raw materials 
and energy sources that are cheaper), 
while producing greater output. New 
generations of productivity-boosting 
equipment may be cheaper and possibly 
physically less bulky than the equipment 
they replace. 

Machover cites the example of the 
print industry, where much cheaper 
electronic photo printers have replaced 
the hot-metal typesetting machines 
of old, dramatically reducing the cost 
of fixed capital in the industry. The 
technology is so cheap that it is sold 
directly to domestic users, who can now 
print off small runs themselves on their 
own printers at home without involving 
a capitalist or third party of any sort. So 
the new machine that allows 10 workers 
to do the work of 20 may be cheaper 
than the old machinery the 20 workers 
were operating. 

Machover calls these “capital-saving 
technological changes” - in contrast 
to those that are “labour-saving”. He 
goes on to point out that labour-saving 
productivity gains (or savings on the 
physical inputs of constant capital) in 
Marx’s department 1 (that produces 
means of production) will reduce the 
value of inputs into the production 
processes of both departments 1 and 2 
(that produces consumer goods). 

Labour productivity increases in the 
production of steel, for instance, even if 
they raise the composition of capital in 
the steel industry, will lower the price of 
steel inputs into other industries and will 
tend to lower the composition of capital 
of those industries. 

3. The combined effect of capital-saving 
changes and the impact of cheaper 
means of production feeding through to 
other industries is that the composition 
of capital can fall (ie, production can 
become less capital-intensive) as a result 
of technological progress. Consequently, 
since it has an inverse relationship with 
the composition of capital, the rate of 
profit can rise. In fact, there is no reason 
in theory to assume a rising trend for 
the composition of capital and therefore 
any tendency for the rate of profit to 
fall. Machover’s conclusion is that “the 
traditional Marxist argument for the 
historical tendency of the average rate of 
profit to decline is untenable”. 

4. Machover’s implicit conclusion, since 
his article is a response to a discussion 
about the causes of the present crisis, is 
that the LTFRP cannot contribute to an 
explanation of capitalist crisis. 

Machover raises very serious and 
valid points that call into question a 
simplistic application of Marx’s LTFRP 
to the discussion of capitalist crisis. It is 
my intention to show that it is precisely 
the phenomena that Machover describes 
that account for the inherent instability 
of capitalism. In fact they are an integral 
part of the LTFRP. 

Machover’s first two propositions 
are undoubtedly true - the average 
rate of profit is inversely related to the 
composition of capital of the economy, 
but the composition of capital can fall 
(as well as rise), so it is possible for the 
average rate of profit to rise as a result 
of technological change. The extent 
to which the rate of profit shows a 
tendency to fall (proposition 3) requires 
empirical analysis to establish what 
has happened, alongside modelling of 
the relative impact of labour-saving 
and capital-saving changes, so that we 
can predict what is likely to happen in 
different scenarios. However, my thesis 
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is that, even if the tendency of the rate 
of profit is indetenninate (and I will 
go on to challenge the idea that Marx 
was seeking to predict an ever-lasting 
fall in the rate of profit), Machover’s 
proposition 4 (that the impact of 
increases in the productivity of labour on 
the rate of profit is not relevant as a cause 
of capitalist crises) does not follow. 

There are two reasons. First, a 
theory of capitalist crisis must explain 
the whole trajectory of the cycle. It is 
the cyclicity of capitalist crises that is 
critical. Not only why the reproduction 
of capital is periodically derailed, but 
how crisis is overcome and growth and 
accumulation restored: “Crises are never 
more than momentary, violent solutions 
for the existing contradictions, violent 
eruptions that re-establish the disturbed 
balance for the time being.” 13 In other 
words, we must seek the seeds of the 
crisis within the recovery, and the seeds 
of the recovery within the crisis. 

The need to explain the whole 
cycle is why Marx explicitly rejected 
the notion that the low wages of 
workers cause crises (the theory of 
underconsumptionism that remains the 
default explanation for anti-capitalists): 

It is pure tautology to say that crises 
are provoked by a lack of effective 
demand or effective consumption 
... we need only note that crises 
are always prepared by a period in 
which wages generally rise, and the 
working class actually does receive a 
greater share in the part of the annual 
product destined for consumption. 14 

The demand for economic output 
provided by the wages of workers fails 
to explain either phase of the cycle, 
since it is immediately prior to the 
onset of a crisis that workers’ wages are 
generally highest, and it is in the depths 
of a recession (prior to the recovery) that 
workers’ wages are usually most tightly 
squeezed. Underconsumptionism can 
explain neither the outbreak of crisis nor 
how it is overcome. 

So whether or not the LTFRP is 
intended to theoretically predict a long¬ 
term fall in the rate of profit (I do not 
think it is) has no bearing on the search 
for an explanation of capitalist crisis. A 
steady, continual decline in the rate of 
profit would not explain the cyclicity of 
crises under capitalism - if profits were 
continually falling, we would expect 
a parallel decline in the dynamism and 
health of the system rather than the 
boom and bust cycle that is capitalism’s 
actual behaviour. If the rate of profit is 
behind the regular return of crisis, we 
need to look for determinants of the rate 
of profit that could power a cycle similar 
to that of the capitalist economy. 

The second reason why Macho ver’s 
proposition 4 does not hold is that falls in 
the value of constant capital, especially 
fixed capital, destabilise those capitalists 
who experience the loss of value of their 
assets. They can also contribute to a fall 
in aggregate profit rates. 

To see why this is the case we have 
to touch on the temporal single system 
interpretation of Andrew Kliman, Alan 
Freeman and others. The TSSI argues 
that the debates over the supposed 
inconsistencies of Marx’s Capital, kicked 
offby Bohm-Bawerk and Bortkiewicz in 
the late 19th and early 20th centuries in 
response to the publication of Marx third 
volume, have imposed an interpretation 
of the relationship between values 
and prices that was alien to Marx’s 
approach and manufactures ‘flaws’ that 
do not exist. The TSSI does not say that 
Marx’s theory is correct - simply that it 
should be evaluated on the basis of an 
interpretation that credits Marx with 
theoretical coherence. 

The single system aspect of the 
TSSI argues that Marx was modelling 
a single value/price system - not a dual 
system of values and prices. The so- 
called “transformation problem” is 
based on a misunderstanding of Marx. 
Marx assumes that the cost price of a 
commodity is what capitalists actually 
paid for their constant and variable 


capital inputs. Only the surplus value 
emerging from the production process is 
transformed. 

The temporal aspect of the TSSI 
argues that taking account of changes 
in value over time is the only basis on 
which the labour theory of value makes 
sense. Okishio’s theorem, on the other 
hand, which is widely assumed to prove 
that increases in productivity cannot 
lower the rate of profit (and that Marx’s 
LTFRP is therefore falsified - which, 
note, is not Machover’s thesis), bases its 
calculation on the equality of the prices 
of inputs to and outputs from the same 
production cycle. Time is abolished. 

A simultaneist approach (such as 
followed by Okishio’s theorem) that 
readjusts the values (or prices) of inputs 
to production (the capital advanced) in 
the light the value of equivalent outputs 
at the end of the production cycle (ie, the 
current replacement cost of the inputs) 
will produce a measure of the rate of 
profit that varies from that measured 
temporally. Simultaneist valuation 
of inputs and outputs in effect tracks 
what happens to physical volumes 
(use-values) in the production process 
rather than values. Because productivity 
increases must increase the physical 
surplus, in the simultaneist world 
an increase in productivity can only 
increase the rate of profit. 

The TSSI allows the values of 
outputs from the production cycle to 
differ from those of inputs. Changes in 
values over the course of the production 
cycle are an integral aspect of the model 
and do not require a repricing of the 
capital advanced (the historical cost 
of the advanced capital is measured). 
Temporal modelling therefore captures 
the impact of changes in productivity on 
values over the course of the production 
cycle. Time is reinstated. Even when 
the physical surplus increases (as it will 
have done when productivity rises), the 
value of the commodities that comprise 
the surplus may have fallen compared 
with the value of the same basket of 
commodities at the beginning of the 
cycle. The ratio of surplus value to 
advanced capital may fall. An increase 
in productivity may lead to a fall in the 
rate of profit, as predicted by Marx. 

‘Moral depreciation’ 
and the business 
cycle 

Most illustrations of changes in the rate 
of profit take account only of circulating 
capital. Yet, as Kliman explained when I 
interviewed him, the role of fixed capital 
in the formation of the rate of profit is 
much more important. 15 

When historical cost measurements 
are applied to fixed capital, the 
divergence from the current replacement 
cost are very sharp. The value/price of 
the fixed element of constant capital can 
undergo a very significant change over 
its lifetime. TSSI measures of the rate of 
profit do not spirit away the aggregate 
losses to capitalists as a result of the 
devaluation in the price of the means 
of production caused by the kind of 
improvements in their production and 
the appearance on the market of new, 
better and quite possibly cheaper means 
of production of the sort that Machover 
discusses. 

Marx identifies this feature of 
technological change as a distinct 
phenomenon. He calls it “moral 
depreciation”: 

But, in addition to the material 
wear and tear, a machine also 
undergoes what we might call 
a moral depreciation. It loses 
exchange value, either because 
machines of the same sort are 
being produced more cheaply than 
it was, or because better machines 
are entering into competition with 
it. In both cases, however young 
and full of life the machine may be, 
its value is no longer determined 
by the necessary labour time 
actually objectified in it, but by the 


labour time necessary to reproduce 
either it or the better machine. It 
has therefore been devalued to a 
greater or lesser extent. 16 

Kliman, in The failure of capitalist 
production, examines the role of the rate 
of profit in determining the course of the 
global capitalist economy since 1945. I 
think he provides a powerful explanation 
of the high growth rates during the 
post-war boom, why the ‘golden 
age’ ended and why the subsequent 
lower levels of growth heightened 
economic instability. 17 Kliman is 
dealing with relatively long phases in 
the development of capitalism - 1945 to 
the 1970s and then 1982 or so onwards 
- that are sometimes characterised as 
Tong waves’. In addition, however, 
there is a recognised short-term cycle in 
the behaviour of the economy labelled 
variously the industrial cycle, the 
economic cycle or the business cycle. It 
may last for between five and 10 years 
and involves an alternating cycle of 
boom and bust. It was the feature of the 
economy that Maix sought to explain 
in his discussion of crisis. It is what 
mainstream politicians mean when they 
talk about ‘balancing the books over the 
course of the economic cycle’. 

Kliman’s explanation of this short¬ 
term cycle seems reliant on relatively 
chance factors. For him the crash of 
2008 was the bursting of the interlocking 
bubbles (and unpayable debt) that 
had built up in response to poor profit 
rates over a couple of decades and was 
actually preceded by a rise in profit 
rates. This is a coherent explanation of 
this particular downturn, but it would 
be interesting to examine whether it 
mapped onto the underlying business 
cycle or was an essentially non-cyclical 
event. 

I want to propose a hypothesis 
that differs in some respects from this 
schema. A Marxist theory of crisis needs 
to account for the short-term business 
cycle, which is more regular and more 
clearly cyclical than the longer-tenn 
economic trends on which Kliman 
focuses. I want to suggest that this cycle 
may be linked to a feature that Machover 
describes: the persistent fall in the price 
of fixed capital goods. 

Marx linked the investment in fixed 
capital with the length (periodicity) of 
crises: 

The result is that the cycle of related 
turnovers, extending over a number 
of years, within which the capital is 
confined by its fixed component, is 
one of the material foundations for 
the periodic cycle in which business 
passes through successive periods of 
stagnation, moderate activity, over¬ 
excitement and crisis. The periods 
for which capital is invested certainly 
differ greatly, and do not coincide 
in time. But a crisis is always the 
starting-point of a large volume of 
new investment. It is also, therefore, 
if we consider the society as a whole, 
more or less a new material basis for 
the next turnover cycle. 18 

So there are high levels of investment 
in fixed capital at the start of the upturn 
in the business cycle. Marx speculated 
that the downturn occurs when a critical 
mass of that fixed capital is coming to 
the end of its life. 

I propose that the depreciation of 
fixed capital over and above expected 
wear and tear is critical to the periodicity 
of the short-term business cycle: ie, 
when the economic upturn bursts. A 
proportion of capital does not realise the 
surplus value that investors early in the 
cycle had counted on: the price of newly 
produced commodities reflects the 
depreciated, lower value of fixed capital 
and capitalists who paid a higher price 
for their fixed capital suffer. 19 

At a certain point in the cycle the 
situation for the capitalists affected 
becomes critical. It may be when 
decisions on replacing fixed capital 
are imminent (as Marx speculated) 
or it may happen earlier, when the 


realisation dawns on a sufficient number 
of capitalists that anticipated returns are 
never going to be achieved and they 
need to cut their losses. The capitalists 
either fail entirely (perhaps a loan cannot 
be repaid) and go bust, or they cut 
back their investment plans, reducing 
production. A sharp cut in investment 
demand initiates the downturn in the 
business cycle: it either leads directly 
to crisis or initiates the bursting of a 
financial or asset bubble. 

In fact, Marx describes the 
interaction between moral depreciation 
and the LTFRP as having just this kind 
of destabilising impact: 

The periodical devaluation of the 
existing capital, which is the means, 
immanent to the capitalist mode of 
production, for delaying the fall in 
the profit rate and accelerating the 
accumulation of capital value by the 
fonnation of new capital, disturbs 
the given conditions in which the 
circulation and reproduction process 
of capital takes place, and is therefore 
accompanied by sudden stoppages 
and crises in the production process. 20 

The losses of those capitalists suffering 
the sharpest depreciation of their 
capital are not necessarily picked up by 
aggregate measures of the rate of profit. 
In the aggregate the rate of profit may 
be stable or even rising. But the shock 
of a significant proportion of capitalists 
cutting back production or going out of 
business in relative synchrony may be 
sufficient to slow down the economy or 
tip it into crisis. 

Although I argue that the fundamental 
causes of cyclical capitalist crisis are not 
to be found in the sphere of circulation, a 
sudden collapse in the market for a wide 
range of commodities (a break in the 
circulation of commodities) certainly 
describes what a crisis is. As Marx says, 

Circulation bursts through all the 
temporal, spatial and personal barriers 
imposed by the direct exchange of 
products, and it does this by splitting 
up the direct identity present in this 
case between the exchange of one’s 
own product and the acquisition 
of someone else’s into the two 
antithetical segments of sale and 
purchase ... Hence, if the assertion of 
their external independence proceeds 
to a certain critical point, their 
unity violently makes itself felt by 
producing - a crisis ... 21 

The point is to explain the chronic 
economic factors that directly or 
indirectly prompt the acute collapse in 
demand. As Marx goes on to say after 
the preceding quote, 

These fonns [the break between 
sale and purchase] therefore imply 
the possibility of a crisis, though no 
more than the possibility. For the 
de\>elopment of this possibility into a 
reality a whole series of conditions is 
required, which do not yet even exist 
from the standpoint of the simple 
emulation of commodities [emphasis 
added]. 

Faijoun and Machover present their 
own “tentative thesis”: “Is it possible 
that a crisis can be manifested not only 
by a fall in the average rate in real 
tenns, but also by a considerable rise in 
the standard deviation compared to the 
average?” They note that, while during 
the crisis year of 1981 their measure of 
the average rate of profit shows little 
change from the average of non-crisis 
years, “the standard deviation is four 
times as big as the difference in the 
average would suggest in normal times: 
there is a much higher concentration of 
capital in the lower rates of profits”. 22 

My hypothesis on the impact 
of moral depreciation would be 
consistent with fluctuations in the 
standard deviation of the rate of profit 
across the lifetime of the cycle. 

As the business cycle progresses 
and the effects of moral depreciation 


kick in, the divergence widens 
between the below-average profit rates 
of struggling capitalists (more often 
than not those who invested earlier 
in the cycle) and the above-average 
profit rates of those who are doing 
well (more often than not those who 
invested later). The downturn which 
this provokes clears from the market 
those capitalists who are burdened 
with fixed capital investments, on 
which they cannot recoup the value of 
the original investment (and perhaps 
are unable to pay back their debts). 
The remaining capitalists (and new 
entrants) are able to take full advantage 
of the cheaper technology, machinery, 
equipment, etc, to boost profit rates. 

Thus the downturn serves to 
generalise across the whole economy 
the underlying fall in the value of fixed 
capital (and the consequent reduction 
in the economy-wide composition of 
capital). It will cause a narrowing in 
Farjoun’s and Machover’s standard 
deviation in the aggregate rate of 
profit - profit rates cluster more 
closely around the average, as those 
with lower profits are cleared from 
the market - and may (though not 
necessarily) raise the average rate of 
profit. This provides the basis for a 
new upturn. 

The moral depreciation of fixed 
capital has been a feature of the 
current mode of production since 
Britain’s 18 th century industrial 
revolution. The remorseless impact of 
moral depreciation on the profitability 
of real capitalists at specific points in 
their cycle of investment therefore 
coincides with the emergence of the 
capitalist business cycle and provides 
a plausible explanation of its regular 
return - whatever the impact of the fall 
in the value of the fixed component of 
constant capital on the composition 
of capital. 

In other words, my hypothesis 
works as an explanation of capitalist 
crisis based on ‘revolutions in value’ 
in the sphere of production, even in 
the case of the entirely capital-saving 
productivity increases to which 
Machover draws our attention. 

In the next article I explore the 
relationship between the business 
cycle, the rate of profit and longer- 
tenn phases in economic history • 

nick.rogers@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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PARIS 


Making matters worse 

Official reaction to the atrocities in France demonstrates once again that imperialism has no answers, 
writes Yassamine Mather 



Paris: bullet holes and dead bodies 


T he horrific attacks in Paris on 
November 13, and the terrible loss 
of life they caused, came at the 
end of a week of atrocities committed 
by Islamic State. On November 11, 41 
people died and 100 were wounded in 
two attacks in Burj el-Barajneh - not 
far from a Palestinian refugee camp 
in a Shia neighbourhood of Beirut. On 
the same day as the Paris bombing, 
21 Muslims attending ceremonies in a 
Baghdad mosque were killed, and 33 
were wounded, by an IS suicide bomber. 

The Baghdad bombing did not make 
the headlines, mainly because such IS 
attacks in the Middle East, resulting in 
dozens of deaths, have become a daily 
event. For example, earlier in the week 
tens of thousands of Afghans took to 
the streets of Kabul and other Afghan 
cities to protest against the beheading 
of seven people from the Hazara 
ethnic minority. The Muslim Afghan 
protestors were chanting: “Down with 
Daesh” - the Arabic acronym for IS. 

The assailants in Baghdad, Paris 
and Beirut were not local Muslims 
fighting Christians - many are recruits 
fonn western societies. In Paris they 
were until recently disco-going, 
alcohol-drinking, second-generation 
immigrants. Some were alienated 
youth from the banlieues, others were 
from Brussels, London, Birmingham or 
other UK cities. 

Up to recently their victims have 
been mainly Muslims, but, of course, 
in the last few weeks we have seen the 
mass murder of Russian holidaymakers 
and now French citizens. Those who 
call this a war between Islam and 
Christianity, between obscurantism and 
modernity, are either ignorant, racist or 
both. 

In the words of Kenan Malik, 
writing in Al Jazeera'. 

These attacks have targeted cafes, 
trains or mosques, not political 
targets ... Whatever may eventually 
turn out to be the identities of the 
Paris killers, until now the problem 
of terrorism in Europe has not been 
created by terrorists smuggling 
themselves onto refugee boats. 
Most of the 4,000 or so Europeans 
who have joined Isil as fighters 
are European-born, professionals 
and well-integrated into society. 
Pointing the finger at refugees not 
only sidesteps the problem of home¬ 
grown jihad, but it also foments 
more anti-immigrant hatred, further 
polarising European societies. 1 

Who armed IS? 

There can be no doubt that we are 
seeing a change in IS’s tactics: a 
reaction to military setbacks in Syria 
and Iraq. But it is not just that: what we 
are seeing is the inevitable consequence 
of decades of supporting Islamists in 
the Middle East to defeat secular and 
leftwing forces - decades of the ‘special 
relationship’ with those who finance 
and support jihadism. 

Frangois Hollande tells us France 
is now at war with IS - maybe he 
should have thought of the possible 
consequences back in 2012, when 
France began arming Islamic rebels 
against Syria’s Bashar al-Assad. 
For all the indignation expressed by 
French ministers in the last few days, 
the reality is they must accept some 
responsibility for their own actions. 
According to Hollande, “We began 
when we were certain they would end 
up in the right hands” - even though 
by that time the US administration was 
already convinced that the arms flow 


was benefiting jihadists: 

Most of the arms shipped at the 
behest of Saudi Arabia and Qatar 
to supply Syrian rebel groups 
fighting the government of Bashar 
al-Assad are going to hard-line 
Islamic jihadists, and not the more 
secular opposition groups that the 
west wants to bolster, according 
to American officials and Middle 
Eastern diplomats ... The opposition 
groups that are receiving the most of 
the lethal aid are exactly the ones we 
don’t want to have it. 2 

Having stopped the supply in 2013, in 
August 2014 France once more began 
delivering arms to Syrian rebels. As 
late as November 2015, Hollande said 
weapons had been delivered to Syrian 
rebels “a few months ago.” 3 Anns 
intended for ‘moderate opponents of 
Assad’ ended up bolstering IS. 

Of course, we all know that, as far 
as most western states are concerned, 
there are good terrorists and bad 
terrorists. According to Iran Daily, 
close to the reformist faction in the 
Islamic Republic, there are currently 
60 ‘terrorist’ organisation in the Middle 
East, almost all of whom have had, at 
the very least, contact with the security 
services of one country or another, 
including representatives of western 
secret services. 

And France in particular - no doubt 
prompted by Saudi Arabia and Qatar 
- has played a crucial role in arming 
the Syrian opposition over the last few 
years. Throughout this time, as various 
groups - including what the US and its 
allies insist calling ‘moderate Islamists’ 
(in other words, allies of al Qa’eda) - 
have lost ground to IS, these weapons 
have found their way into the latter’s 
hands. At a time when Hollande is 
talking of waging war, we should 
remind French citizens and the rest of 
the world who armed Islamic State. 

Furthermore, now that France has 
declared “war” on IS, promising to 
“destroy the organisation”, will the 
French president take the necessary 
preliminary steps? Will he end France’s 
arms deals with Saudi Arabia and Qatar, 
the main backers of Islamic State? Will 
he call on France’s allies to impose 
sanctions against those countries that 
openly finance and arm IS - notably 
Turkey, Saudi Arabia and its allies in 
the Persian Gulf? 

According to a report by Business 
Insider, 

Oil sales - the extremists’ largest 
single source of continual income - 
are a key reason they have been able 
to maintain their rule over their self- 
declared ‘caliphate’ stretching across 
large parts of Syria and Iraq. With 
the funds to rebuild infrastructure 
and provide the largesse that shore 
up its fighters’ loyalty, it has been 
able to withstand ground fighting 
against its opponents ... Daniel 
Glaser, a US treasury official, 
estimated IS oil revenues at around 
$500 million a year. The group is 
also believed to rake in hundreds 
of millions of dollars a year from 
‘taxes’ on commercial activities in 
the areas it rules. 4 

And apparently IS is capable of 
“bringing in equipment and technical 
experts from abroad to keep the industry 
running”. How can this be? Apparently 
the US knows the answer: the culprit 
is Turkey! How are the payments 
made? It seems they are wired to IS 
accounts in Istanbul and Ankara or to 


IS sympathisers in Kuwait, Qatar and 
other Gulf Sates. In Kuwait, supporters 
take advantage of the country’s weak 
regulations to send hundreds of 
millions of dollars to various Syrian 
rebel groups, including Islamic State. 

Those who deny continued Saudi 
and other Arab support for IS must 
explain how the group manages to sell 
oil, continue banking transactions from 
Mosul and other Iraqi cities under its 
control. How come the majority of the 
group’s Twitter followers are in Saudi 
Arabia? The standard answer from the 
Saudi authorities is that the government 
is not involved in dealings with IS. First 
of all this is not true - we are talking of a 
family-run business that happens to be a 
kingdom. A country where individuals 
cannot even write a blog mildly critical 
of the royal family or the government 
without risking a flogging. How can 
we believe that in such a state members 
of the Saudi family or their immediate 
relatives finance, support and ann IS 
without the complicit approval of the 
inner circle of rulers? 

Russia claims it has pictures taken 
from low-flying planes, showing the 
transportation of oil and petroleum 
products. According to Putin, “The 
motorcade of refuelling vehicles 
stretched for dozens of kilometres, 
so that from a height of 4,000 to 
5,000 metres they stretch beyond the 
horizon.” 5 

This week Tariq Ali has reminded us 
of the long history of Al Qaeda and its 
offshoots: 

The point has often been made that 
both al Qa’eda and Isis are the result 
of imperial wars in Afghanistan 
and Iraq, and this is undoubtedly 
the case. But it’s not enough. The 
suicide of secular nationalism 
and the impotence of the tiny 
progressive groups as a result of 
both local repression and decline 
in mass support has to be taken into 
account. This process has pushed the 
Saudi regime to the fore and both al 
Qa’eda and Isis are under the strong 
influence of Wahhabism, which is a 
tiny minority within Sunni Islam. 6 

New intervention? 

In Britain sections of the rightwing 
press and some Conservative MPs are 
now blaming the UK parliamentary 
vote against military action in Syria 
for the continuing rise of IS. Clearly 
these people have a very short memory, 
are compulsive liars or are completely 
unaware of what that vote was about. 

The vote in the summer of 2013 
was about bombing the Syrian 
government (accused by the USA 
administration of crossing a “red line” 
by employing chemical weapons). 
Had such bombings taken place, IS 


would be in a far stronger position now 
- probably controlling larger areas of 
Syria, maybe even Damascus, and as a 
result acquiring a much larger arsenal 
of weapons. It now looks like David 
Cameron - as always responding to 
the latest headline - is going to ignore 
the recommendations of the Commons 
foreign affairs committee, with its 
Conservative majority, which has 
advised against military intervention 
in Syria. The prime minister spoke 
of his “firm conviction” that Britain 
should extend its air strikes against 
IS targets from Iraq to Syria, as part 
of a “comprehensive strategy for the 
region”. Given the current mess in 
the Middle East - largely created by 
previous interventions in the region, 
which Britain supported - why not 
take action against Saudi Arabia and 
the Persian Gulf countries, and deal 
with Turkey’s complicity with jihadist 
groups? 

Similarly, the US Republicans have 
been showing nostalgia for the good 
old days of the Iraq war and blaming 
Obama for failing to send ground 
troops to Syria. What nonsense. We 
are where we are because the last 
time US and UK troops were on the 
ground, in Afghanistan and Iraq, they 
treated prisoners of war as criminals, 
torturing them in Bagram and Abu 
Ghraib, executed civilians in revenge 
for military setbacks ... In short they 
created favourable conditions for 
jihadists to recruit amongst rebellious 
youth - not only in those countries, 
but also elsewhere in the Arab world 
and amongst the alienated children of 
Muslim immigrants throughout the 
world. So, yes, sending ground troops 
might work in a proper war, but acting 
in the way they did in the first decade 
and a half of the 21st century not only 
would they fail to defeat IS: they would 
increase the number of its recruits. 

On social media there is a lot of 
speculation about the veracity of 
claims that one of the Paris killers 
was an asylum-seeker claiming to be 
a refugee - his almost intact Syrian 
passport was discovered at the scene 
of one of the atrocities. The passport 
allegedly has a Lesvos stamp - 
proof that he had arrived in Europe 
recently. Anti-immigration groups 
are using this as an excuse to call for 
further clampdowns on the issue of 
migration and political asylum. 

Former French justice minister 
Rachida Dati has claimed Germany’s 
chancellor “made an error of 
judgement” by letting in so many 
migrants. In the US more than 
half the country’s governors have 
declared they are against letting 
Syrian refugees into their states, with 
some demanding that asylum-seekers 
should pass an ideological test before 
being allowed entry. 


The reality is that even if it is true 
that one of the eight Paris killers was 
a ‘bogus asylum-seeker’, the majority 
of those who perpetrated these crimes 
were bom or raised in Europe. Frangois 
Hollande has claimed that security 
forces will track down every terrorist 
in France, bringing them to justice in 
order to make the country safe again. 

There are a number of problems 
with this. Firstly, identifying potential 
jihadists and suicide bombers is an 
impossible task - often the culprits 
live ordinary lives, exhibiting very 
little sign of what they will become in 
a very short time. Also, state targeting 
of Muslim youth will create further 
resentment and alienation, increasing 
the number of those turning to Islamic 
State and similar groups. 

According to Scott Atran and Nafees 
Hamid, 

As with the 2004 Madrid train 
bombings and the 2005 London 
Underground bombings, what 
seems to be emerging from the 
fragmentary reports so far is that the 
Paris attacks were carried out by a 
loose network of family, friends and 
fellow travellers, who may have 
each followed their own, somewhat 
independent paths to radical Islam 
before joining up with Isis. But 
their closely coordinated actions 
at multiple sites in Paris indicate 
a significant degree of training, 
collective planning, and command 
and control by Islamic State ... 

French converts from families 
of Christian origin are often the 
most vociferous defenders of 
Islamic State. There’s something 
about joining someone else’s fight 
that makes one fierce. When we 
asked a former body builder from 
Epinay-sur-Seine, a northern suburb 
of Paris, why he converted to Islam, 
he said that he had been in and 
out of jail, constantly getting into 
trouble: “I was a mess, with nothing 
to me, until the idea of following 
the mujahid’s way gave me rules to 
live by.” 7 

In France, as elsewhere, it is social 
and economic problems that are at 
the root of the deep alienation felt 
by this generation, not all of them 
Muslims - and it is precisely because 
of this that ‘shoot to kill’ policies do 
not work. The young girl who blew 
herself up in Paris on November 19 
would not have been deterred by such 
policies. The thousands of volunteers 
who have gone to Syria and Iraq to 
train with IS are actually hoping 
to become martyrs. What makes 
Hollande and Cameron think their 
threats of either internal repression or 
renewed military action abroad will 
stop them? • 

yassamine.mathei@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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COMMENT 



More repression 

More reason to revolt 


The attacks in Paris reflect social problems too deeply ingrained to be easily 
solved, says Commissaress 


T he world still seems to be reeling 
from the seven attacks carried 
out in Paris on November 13. 
Much like the attack on Charlie 
Hebdo in January this year, people 
all over the world have been showing 
their solidarity with those who were 
killed and injured: there is a new 
Facebook feature allowing users to 
change their profile pictures to the 
colours of the French flag, many of 
the flags around London were flown 
half-mast over the weekend, and 
national leaders have made their usual 
phony statements 1 . 

In a BBC feature on November 
15, it was said that this event differed 
from the Charlie Hebdo shootings, 
in that - since it attacked not a media 
outlet but restaurants, a stadium and 
a concert - it was “attacking not 
values, but a way of life”. Which is 
something as personal as, if not more 
so than, values. So, unsurprisingly, 
the attacks have provoked a lot of 
emotion, a lot of discussion and a lot 
of opinions. However, no one seems 
to be putting forward a perspective on 
the situation that is not abstract and 
emotionally charged. And this is not 
helpful in the slightest. 

Something I have been seeing a 
lot on social media - generally from 
people who tend not to give much 
thought to political matters, which 
makes me think that this sentiment 
is just being parroted without any 
thought - is Le terrorisme n 'a pas de 
religion or ‘Terrorism does not have a 
religion’. It is becoming very - excuse 
me - en vogue to say that terrorism has 
nothing to do with ‘true Islam’, that 
Islamic State and its sympathisers 
are not ‘true Muslims’ and that Islam 
is ‘truly’ a peaceful religion - an 
opinion unanimously agreed upon in 
a WhatsApp discussion by some of 
my friends. If people say otherwise 
and thus dare to risk committing the 
heinous crime of offending people, 
the liberal milieu will brand them as 
racist, mistakenly thinking that Islam 
is a race or, more likely, going for 
the first label they can think of with 
implications of discrimination. 

This sort of political tiptoeing, 
refusing to blame Islamic teachings in 
any way for the violence committed by 
terrorist groups in the name of Islam 
for fear of offending Muslims, is not 
going to get anyone anywhere. Islam 
is a set of ideas about life and how 


to live, and as such can be criticised 
and even disrespected abstractly 
without necessarily criticising or 
disrespecting those who proclaim to 
adhere to it, just as with Buddhism or 
feminism or veganism or any other 
set of ideas. Not only that, but it must 
be criticised, in order to enable people 
to think critically about what the best 
way of life for them might be. The 
fact that so many people seem afraid 
to do this is seriously worrying. 

Even when people do risk 
committing the heinous crime 
of offending people, they do not 
seem to be able to analyse the 
situation thoroughly. Those who 
do acknowledge that Islam is not a 
religion of sunshine and rainbows, 
and that it is OK to admit it, usually 
blame Islam itself for terrorism. 
Like any religious scripture, Islam 
has its violent verses: “So when the 
sacred months have passed away, 
then slay the idolaters wherever you 
find them, and take them captives 
and besiege them and lie in wait 
for them in every ambush” (Quran 
9:5); and “The punishment of those 
who wage war against Allah and His 
Messenger, and strive with might 
and main for mischief through the 
land, is: execution, or crucifixion, 
or the cutting off of hands and feet 
from opposite sides, or exile from the 
land” ( Quran 5:33). These are just 
two examples. 2 

But people can choose whether 
they want to follow every single 
aspect of their religion’s teachings or 
not, and the vast majority of Muslims 
do not go around slaying idolaters; 
nor do, for instance, the majority 
of Christians, who also adhere to a 
religion with an incredibly violent 
holy book. So whether a religion’s 
scripture is violent - and therefore 
whether a religion is violent in its 
‘true form’ - is irrelevant. What 
matters is the set of circumstances 
which makes a person cause harm in 
the name of their religion. It is this set 
of circumstances that causes religious 
terrorism, not the religion itself. 

Similarly, the most popular 
argument with internet rightwingers 
who think they are oh-so-politically 
incorrect is that migrants are the 
reason behind terrorism in western 
countries. Obviously not many of us 
would agree with this point of view, 
and there is reason to suspect that a 


self-victimising, Enoch Powellesque 
mentality is behind it. But it is flawed 
in the same way as the argument 
that Islam causes terrorism is: an 
extremely small minority of migrants 
and people influenced by migrants are 
terrorists, and once again it is specific 
circumstance, not the ‘inherent 
nature’ of migrants, which causes 
them to turn to terrorism. 

Missing 

In short, everyone is missing the 
point. Some people are criticising 
nothing at all, some people are 
criticising the wrong things, and 
not nearly enough people are seeing 
beyond superstructural things like 
religion and getting to the crux of 
the problem. Which, in my opinion, 
is this: the social atomisation and 
disconnect of ethnic minorities. Here 
what comes to mind is probably poor, 
densely-populated neighbourhoods 
with high concentrations of migrants. 
These do exist, particularly in and 
around Paris, where a lot of ethnic- 
minority communities are packed into 
‘ghettos’, in which they are sectioned 
off from the rest of society. The 
hometown of one of the perpetrators 
of the Paris attacks, Courcouronnes, 3 
is one of the poorest neighbourhoods 
in its municipality and almost a fifth 
of its households are of a nationality 
other than French. 4 

But the isolation, racism and 
poverty suffered by the Muslim 
population of France, and of other 
western countries, merely exacerbate 
an already-existing problem. Almost 
everyone, in capitalist society, is 
atomised. If we are not struggling to 
make ends meet, we are struggling to 
cope with ridiculous levels of stress. 
If we are not denied any government 
aid at all thanks to a fanatical, ‘every 
man for himself’ mentality, we have to 
spend our days doing disempowering 
tasks. If we are not stressed out 
enough at work or school, the digital 
age ensures that we certainly are by 
the time we finally get some sleep. If 
we have any wholesome relationships 
in our lives, we do not have the time 
we need for them. The list goes on 
and on and on. And sometimes we just 
cannot take it any more. Because there 
does not appear to be any alternative, 
for most people, to the system that 
is ruining their lives, most of us are 
content with grinning and bearing it, 


and hoping for some kind of clean 
break in the future. 

Some of us, however, are not. 
We could find solace in activism, in 
fighting against what appears to us to 
be the cause of our misery. We could 
find solace in our strong cultural ties, 
becoming more religious as a form 
of comfort - as an opiate, if you like. 
Or we could combine the two. This 
is how terrorists market themselves: 
as people who are making an impact 
(through military successes) in 
a way that represents the ‘truest 
form’ of Islam, while being part of 
a community 5 with a purpose and a 
sense of belonging - a sense which 
many people today lack. This is a 
message which deeply resonates with 
people and, as demonstrated by the 
scores of seemingly ordinary people 
who have killed themselves and others 
for Islamic State and other terrorist 
groups, can lead them to do anything. 

While we should, of course, 
condemn the actions performed 
by these people, it may be more 
productive to think about what causes 
them to perform them in the first 
place. The fact that so many people 
are prepared to murder because 
of what terrorist groups tell them 
goes to show the frightening extent 
to which the causes of terrorism 
and ‘radicalisation’ are ingrained 
into society. Anti-radicalisation 
programmes and other efforts to 
‘cure’ rather than prevent certain 
thoughts are not going to do anything 
to mitigate this problem, and may 
foster this ‘us vs them’ mentality even 
more. The unbelievable amounts of 
segregation, division and atomisation 
in our society which cause all these 
people to seek comfort in radical 
Islam are not going to go away easily. 
And the very real, very tangible 
impact of these factors just gives us 
more reason to revolt • 

Notes 

1. http://time.com/4112776/paris-attacks- 
reactions-rouhani-obama-xi-modi-trudeau- 
cameron. 

2. You can find more at http://religionofpeace.com 
if you are interested. 

3. www.theguardian.com/world/live/2015/nov/l5/ 
paris-attacker-named-investigation-continues-live- 
updates#block-5648933 8e4b0ced428cb2a61. 

4. www.voisin-malin.fr/index.php/activites/ 
courcouronnes (in French). 

5. www.independent.co.uk/news/business/news/ 
isis-has-built-a-global-brand-using-nutella- 
celebrity-and-social-media-10095915 .html. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. 
In reality they are confessional 
sects. Members who disagree 
with the prescribed ‘line’ are 
expected to gag themselves 
in public. Either that or face 
expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental question 
- ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a 
global system capitalism can 
only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Drone war 
is a form of 
terrorism 


Imperialism digs a deep hole 

The assassination of ‘Jihadi John’ was a substitute for serious warfare, argues Eddie Ford 



Drones: British operators 


L ast week the media triumphantly 
reported the death of their 
favourite public enemy - the 
27-year-old, Kuwaiti-born British 
national, Mohammed Emwazi (aka 
‘Jihadi John’), seemingly responsible 
for a series of videotaped beheadings. 
According to Pentagon officials, he 
was killed on November 12 by a drone 
Hellfire missile strike the moment he 
stepped into a car in Raqqa, Syria - the 
de facto capital of Islamic State. 

However, there still has not been 
any formal confirmation that he 
was the actual victim of the attack - 
though a senior US military official 
has been widely quoted as saying, 
“We are 99% sure we got him”. Nor 
has IS refuted the claim or produced 
a breathing Emwazi, which you 
would expect it to do if the story 
was untrue or mistaken - as the 
Taliban regularly does when one of 
its top people has been supposedly 
killed. Quite predictably, the strike 
- or assassination - was described as 
“flawless” or a “clean hit” with no 
‘collateral damage’ - obviously the 
driver of the vehicle, who is also 
thought to have been killed, does not 
count. 

A jubilant Pentagon spokesperson, 
colonel Steven Warren, said Emwazi 
was a “human animal” and that 
killing him was “probably making 
the world a better place” - in fact US 
forces have “killed on average one 
mid- to upper-level IS leader every 
two days since May”, making the 
latest killing “fairly routine”. 1 Almost 
bursting with joy, Tim Collins, a 
retired British colonel, described 
Emwazi as an “icon of evil” who “had 
to be eliminated”. The fact that “these 
creatures” - meaning Emwazi and 
others like him - “had been accepted 
from broken, backward countries and 
supported, educated and cared for by 
our society” makes it much harder 
for many in the west to swallow. 
He went on to compare Emwazi’s 
killing with the British Special 
Operations Executive assassination 
in 1942 of Reinhard Heydrich, one 
of the architects of the Nazi genocide 
(November 13). 2 Yes, he comments, 
“terrible retribution” was exacted by 
the Nazis, but the “boost to morale” 
at his elimination “far exceeded that” 
- similarly, IS will “lash out” over the 
loss of this “comparable monster”, 
but “all right-thinking people will 
heave a sigh of relief’. Perhaps 
unfortunately for colonel Collins, IS 
did indeed “lash out” - in Paris, the 
day after Emwazi’s “elimination” - 
the “boost to morale” did not appear 
to last very long. 

Strangely enough, some of the 
families of Emwazi’s victims were 
not feeling particularly triumphant. 
Dragana Prodanovic Haines, the 
wife of aid worker David Haines, 
said the news did not “bring me any 
comfort”, as “nothing will bring back 
my husband” - it would have been 
better if Emwazi had been “captured 
alive”. And Diane Foley, the mother 
of murdered American journalist 
James Foley, said it “saddens” her 
that in America “we are celebrating 
the killing of a deranged, pathetic 
young man”. Maybe they are not 


“right-thinking people”. 

Fucking disgrace 

Naturally, David Cameron is very 
keen for it to be known that a British 
drone was involved in the action. He 
stated that the US and Britain had been 
working “hand in glove, round the 
clock” to track down Emwazi - who 
had topped the UK government’s ‘kill 
list’ - and that the drone strike was an 
“act of self-defence” under article 51 
of the United Nations charter, which 
guarantees the “inherent right of 
individual or collective self-defence” 
if an armed attack occurs against a UN 
member. Back in September, Cameron 
said Britain had had exercised the 
country’s “inherent right to self¬ 
protection” following the death of 
three British-born IS fighters as a 
result of an RAF drone attack and the 
killing of another Briton in a US drone 
operation. 

However, there is some confusion 
about the legal basis for such targeted 
killings or assassinations. Possibly 
slightly off-message, the UK’s 
permanent representative at the UN 
provided an alternative justification 
- saying that the attack was justified 
by the right of collective self-defence 
of Iraq, with UK involvement being 
at the “request” of the Baghdad 
government. Further confusion, or 
suspicion, has been fuelled by recent 
changes to the ministerial code, which 
removed references to the need for 
ministers to “respect” international 
law. The new version simply refers to 
a duty to comply with “the law”. 

David Cameron is now facing a 
direct legal challenge from the human 
rights group, Rights Watch UK, over 
the amended code, which was quietly 
announced in a written statement in 
the House of Lords. Tom Watson, the 
deputy Labour leader, has also been 
pressing Cameron to say whether 
his cabinet colleagues - including 
the serving attorney general, Jeremy 
Wright QC - were consulted before the 
new ministerial code was published. 

Unsurprisingly then, the entire 
justification for these air strikes - along 
with the obvious existence of the ‘kill 
list’ - is coming under scrutiny from a 
newly launched parliamentary inquiry 
headed by Harriet Harman, former 
deputy Labour leader and new chair of 
the joint committee on human rights. 
She has requested evidence from 
Wright, as well as foreign secretary 
Philip Hammond and defence 
secretary Michael Fallon, and has 
asked ministry of defence permission 
to visit the control room from where 


the drone strike against Emwazi was 
directed. Harman also sent a letter to 
the key ministers containing a list of 
18 questions, including whether the 
UK shares information with other 
governments for the purpose of 
identifying targets and whether there 
is a “list of individuals in respect 
of whom ministerial authority has 
already been given for targeted killing 
by drone strike”. 

Jeremy Corbyn too, of course, 
has expressed deep unease about the 
drone strike against Emwazi - saying 
to the BBC that he is “awaiting an 
explanation of where the legal basis 
was for that incident”. If he was prime 
minister he would “only authorise 
actions that are legal in terms of 
international law”, and did not support 
a “shoot-to-kill” policy of suspected 
terrorists - such an approach could 
“often be counterproductive”. Ditto 
bombing Syria, which would cause 
“yet more conflict, more mayhem 
and more loss”. For these comments, 
Corbyn was reportedly branded a 
“fucking disgrace” and “aggressively 
heckled” during the Monday meeting 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party. The 
Labour right is also angry that Corbyn 
will not give MPs a free vote on Syria 

- Cameron is strongly implying that 
he will ask MPs to approve British air 
strikes against IS targets in that country. 

You cannot help but wonder if the 
rightwingers shouting at comrade 
Corbyn would say the same to the 
relatives of Jean Charles de Menezes 

- who in the paranoid atmosphere 
following 7/7 was shot seven times 
by the Metropolitan Police having 
boarded a London tube train. 

Desperation 

Franpois Hollande has baldly stated 
that his country is at “war” with IS. 
This immediately raises a whole host 
of questions, political and legal - like 


the legislation in force in France 
prohibiting “mercantile activities” with 
foreign nationals that might “assist 
the enemy”. So what about the UK 
government’s numerous, and highly 
lucrative, business/militaiy deals and 
alliances with Saudi Arabia and Qatar 
- which have poured money and arms 
into the hands of Islamist militias in 
Syria and elsewhere, even arguably 
acting as partial sponsors of IS. Does 
that make Britain the enemy of France? 

Leaving that aside, the killing of 
Emwazi is further indication that the 
policy of individual assassination is 
becoming a form of warfare which 
represents a significant departure from 
past practices. Of course, individual 
assassination did happen on this or 
that occasion as part of an overall 
strategy in a wider conflict - like the 
killing of Heydrich, as colonel Collins 
reminds us. Essentially though, the 
norm was to allow the grunts on the 
ground to die in a contest between 
different armies - individuals were 
almost totally unimportant. 

But the increasing tendency to take 
out particular individuals smacks of the 
politics of desperation, not success. Or 
as the Financial Times puts it, “That a 
27-year-old, with no fighting ability, no 
lethal technological knowhow, and no 
strategic or operational power, should 
have been such a high-priority target 
reveals a great deal about Isis’s power 
and the struggles of those trying to fight 
it” (November 13). The idea that the 
leader of IS (Abu Bakr al-Baghdadi) is 
irreplaceable is total nonsense, and even 
more risible when applied to Mohammed 
Emwazi - for all of the fleeting symbolic 
value. In fact, if anything, it just invites 
someone else to commit the same sort 
of atrocities in order take his place and 
share the fame. You might as well argue 
that you can get rid of concentration 
camps by assassinating guards. 

Actually, this tactic of individual 


assassination is fundamentally Israeli 
in origin, arising at the end of the 
1973 Yom Kippur war - Israel wanted 
to hit back and restore wounded 
prestige. This ideological shift became 
apparent with the first intifada in 1987, 
then the Lebanon interventions, with 
‘terrorists’ equated to criminals liable 
to be pinpointed for assassination. Yes, 
the Israelis had targeted individuals 
before - especially those associated 
with organisations like the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
and its breakaways. But they were 
singled out first and foremost for 
their role in militaiy (or ‘terrorist’) 
operations against Israeli targets. Over 
time, however, the Israeli military 
and secret services forces started to 
assassinate prominent anti-Israeli 
political leaders - now more for 
publicity purposes than any special or 
concrete political-military reasons. 

Broadly speaking, the US is now 
aping Israeli tactics - particularly 
with regard to media-driven targeted 
bombings and killings/assassinations. 
Hardly unexpected, you could say, 
given the intimate ties between the two 
countries. Yet by going down this path, 
the US has paradoxically trapped itself 
- as reflected in the whole issue of Abu 
Ghraib, Guantanamo Bay, ‘unlawful 
combatants’, extraordinary rendition, 
and so forth. Yes, US imperialism could 
tackle this problem - or at least develop 
some form of coherent strategy - if it 
were prepared to go all the way and say 
this is aggression committed against 
us. In that case there could be ‘boots 
on the ground’ and the situation could 
be dealt with French-style as “war”. 
But that would mean implementing the 
Geneva conventions/protocols, putting 
IS fighters (and others) on trial for war 
crimes, but treating them as prisoners 
of war, with Red Cross access and so 
on. 

But the US has totally rejected 
the idea that the Geneva conventions 
apply to Islamist fighters - this is 
exemplified by Barack Obama’s 
failure to close down Guantanamo, 
which still has 107 detainees. The US 
has dug its own deep hole. Therefore, 
in a certain extremely limited and 
particular sense, we do have an 
example of the Israeli tail wagging the 
US dog - the very nature of politico- 
legal-military alliance with Israel has 
contaminated the ability of the US 
armed forces and its state core to carry 
out effective military operations. In 
reality, individual assassinations are a 
substitute for serious warfare • 
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